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Management Psychology 
In Telephone Company Operation 


By GEORGE V. GOULD 


Management Engineer, Indianapolis, Ind. 


HUMAN BEINGS ARE MAINSPRING of an organization and the 
wise executive endeavors to gain a proper appreciation of the 
ambitions, desires or emotions of those who perform the actual 
work. Misunderstandings develop attitudes of non-cooperation 
and antagonism, and feelings of inferiority and insecurity in 
employes which reflect in their work. Discerning executives 
realize that “Intelligent people need intelligent supervision” 


HE MOST important factor 
in industry, and in using the 


word “industry” I mean all 
business, is the human being. Yet 
few have learned what may be called 
the proper methods of dealing with 
human nature. These methods have 
not progressed very far because com- 
paratively few executives and man- 
agers have made a concerted effort to 
gain a proper understanding of the 
ambitions, desires or emotions of 
those who perform the actual work 
in an organization. 

In referring to employed workers 
we have used many different expres- 
sions in the past, such as labor rela- 
tions, employe relations, personnel 
relations, employment manzgement, 
industrial good will, etc. These are 
mere fictitious symbols and no one 
seems to quite understand how they 
may be of use in describing mental 
attitudes. 

The only true expression of this 
relationship is to be found in the 
application of the science of psychol- 
ogy. Just what is psychology? It 
is the study of mental reactions, the 
analysis of human behavior or what 
people think about under varied con- 
ditions, situations and environments. 

What causes such emotions as fear, 
anger, hatred, stubbornness, joy, 
grief, pleasure and _ resentment? 
Sometimes this mental attitude is 
the direct result of a lack of sympa- 


thetic understanding of the human 
being on the part of those few who 
seek to obtain power or control over 
others instead of working with 
others to accomplish a common pur- 
pose. 


Wise Executives Recognize 
Psychological Problems 


Most of the conditions causing or 
terminating in strikes, riots and dis- 
orders are the direct result of a lack 
of sympathetic understanding on the 
part of managers and executives, 
which warps their mental attitude to 
such an extent that disastrous con- 
sequences are likely to result. 

Man is more important than the 
machine; thoughts are more valuable 
than equipment; the understanding 
of human relations is more essential 
than all of the assets of any business. 
Many in a supervisory capacity feel 
they have no psychological problems 
of a serious nature to handle and that 
they themselves present no problems 
to the management of a company. 

These men may not realize that 
misinterpretation of motive and mis- 
understanding of meaning are basic 
in the creation of attitudes of non- 
cooperation and antagonism and the 
building up of feelings of inferiority 
and insecurity in the men with whom 
they deal. Because these executives 
see no outward problems, they should 
not assume that no problems exist. 


Many circumstances of inferiority in 
attitude of employes may be based 
on the subordinate position they oc- 
cupy; many difficulties may exist 
without the knowledge of the execu- 
tives. 

Only a few progressive employers 
have come to realize that no workman 
can do his best, even though he may 
be in good physical condition, if he 
is worried about his job or about his 
home and family. No workman can 
do his best if he is so troubled men- 
tally with personal, domestic or finan- 
cial difficulties that he cannot con- 
centrate on the work at hand. No 
workman can do his best if he is 
brooding about real or imaginary 
wrongs done him by the manage- 
ment, foreman, supervisor or fellow 
workers. 

For these reasons, progressive em- 
ployers have turned to the applica- 
tion of principles of psychology for 
aid with problems of the human fac- 
tor, as influenced by the workers” 
mental and emotional difficulties. 
Here are a few of the factors on 
straight thinking that enter into the 
application of human engineering: 

(1) Formulation of the problem. 

(2) Assembling of all available 
information. 

(3) Ascertaining the true facts of 
a situation. 

(4) Weighing these facts against 
one another. 


? 








(5) Giving clear, concise instruc- 
tions. 

(6) Pointing out the how and why 
of a job. 

(7) Showing consideration for 
others; refraining from exhibiting 
impatience. 

(8) Using all of the assembled 
facts and comparisons impartially in 
your final decision. 

The causes of maladjustment, 
grievance and insubordination are 
usually traced to crude executive ac- 
tion. The workman, because of his 
subordinate position, has to bear the 
brunt when things go wrong. But if 
respect and loyalty and cooperation 
are the goals of company policies, 
and the executive admits his errors 
openly and sets up machinery for 
correcting and preventing similar 
errors on his part in the future, it 
is very likely that his employes will 
recognize a sincerity of purpose and 
a desire to be fair and honest in the 
relations with management and men. 
As a result, there will be closer co- 
operation, greater respect, increased 
loyalty and fair dealing on the part 
of all concerned. 

Some executives seek to gain re- 
sults by bellowing and by application 
of rule-of-thumb methods, instilling 
fear in the employes under their su- 
pervision. By means of such behavior 
they demonstrate that they have not 
advanced far beyond the infantile 
stage in learning how to control and 
guide themselves; and when they 
cannot control themselves, how can 
they be expected to direct the actions 
of others? 


Emotional Satisfaction From 
One’s Work Is Important 


No matter how fair an organiza- 
tion may attempt to be, in providing 


fair wages, reasonable working 
hours, comfortable working condi- 
tions, unemployment benefits, etc., 


that is not enough. Its executives 
should see to it that the workers have 
an opportunity to obtain emotional 
satisfaction from their work; other- 
wise, they will become discontented 
and inefficient or careless. 

A number of examples may be 
found of situations in which the ab- 
sence of human understanding pro- 
duced almost disastrous results in the 
telephone business. Here is a spe- 
cific case showing cause and effect, 
where psychological science was not 
understood and where serious prob- 
lems in maladjustment were in evi- 
dence. The major executives could 
recognize no outward signs and, 
therefore, thought none existed. 

To get a picture of this case, a 
description of the situation leading 
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up to the climax preceding the appli- 
cation of psychological procedure is 
presented. This company served a 
city of some 12,000 inhabitants and 
its environs. The exchange building, 
company - owned, was a two-story 
brick structure with a full basement. 

At the rear of the lot was an old, 
dilapidated barn used as a garage 
and storeroom. On this lot were two 
unsightly piles of poles, while space 
next to the barn was used as a dump 
for trash, ashes and refuse of all 
kinds, nearly obstructing the drive- 
way to the barn. 


Depressing Environment 
Reflected in Employes’ Work 


The building was in a rundown 
condition; bricks were loose, some of 
them appearing ready to fall from 
their positions over the windows. The 
front steps, separated from the build- 
ing wall, were tilted outward. Sev- 
eral panes in the windows were bro- 
ken, with a six months’ accumulation 
of dirt on the others. 

Now let us look inside the building. 
We see dirt and disorder everywhere; 
the basement is full of broken tele- 
phone boxes, broken and cast-off fur- 
niture, work benches and discarded 
material. With ashes from the fur- 
nace piled high, there is hardly room 
to wade through. 

The offices in the front on the first 
floor, the terminal room in the rear, 
the operating and rest rooms on the 
second floor are all dirty, disorderly 
and neglected in appearance. The 
overflow tank of the hot-water heat- 
ing plant, located on the second floor, 
occasionally overflows and the water 
leaks through to office desks and 
counters on the first floor. 

The central office equipment was 
in a deplorable condition, poorly 
maintained and incapable of render- 
ing efficient service. Switchboard 
cords were frayed, signals were in- 
operative, and there was not a single 
operator’s chair with a good bottom. 
The floors were bare, the window 
shades torn. In the restroom were 
found a few pieces of broken furni- 
ture. The plumbing in the building 
was likewise in a bad state of repair, 
with drain pipes clogged and per- 
forming their function inefficiently. 

The outside plant had been allowed 
to deteriorate until service could not 
be given in wet weather; it was not 
even reliable when the sun had shone 

and dried it out. Repairs on the 
motor vehicle equipment had been 
badly neglected and it was running 
nearly on half-time. No system 
was used in any department and 
there were no records. In fact, the 
whole property had gone to seed and 


service was a joke to a complaining 
and disgusted public. 

About 35 men and women, of aver- 
age intelligence, were endeavoring to 


render public service under these 
handicaps in this depressing environ- 
ment. Can’t you picture human na- 
ture, endeavoring to render cour- 
teous and efficient service under such 
chaotic conditions, receiving unjust 
criticism for conditions over which 
they have no control? In addition, 
their state of mind was unfavorably 
influenced by emotional difficulties, 
receiving no mental satisfaction from 
their work that accompanies a high 
standard of morale in an efficient 
organization. 

This company was in charge of a 
general manager selected on the trial- 
and-error method, the error of which 
you will soon perceive. There had 
been a lack of knowledge and appre- 
ciation of psychological analysis in 
his selection. He was crude in his 
methods of dealing with employes, 
manifesting a feeling of superiority 
toward them—an “I-am-the-Boss”’ at- 
titude. 


Pigmy-Minded Executive 
Fails to Impress Employes 


He was “hard-boiled,” dictatorial, 
egotistic and highly incompetent in 
human _ understanding, unsympa- 
thetic and lacking in consideration 
for others. And what is more impor- 
tant, he lacked any real appreciation 
of one of the fundamentals of good 
telephone service —proper mainte- 
nance of plant, outside as well as 
inside. 

This pigmy-minded general man- 
ager endeavored to impress his au- 
thority on the personnel of the com- 
pany in a rule-of-thumb manner. The 
employes were disturbed by emotions 
of fear as discharges became fre- 
quent; demotions created resentment. 
Things finally climaxed in a serious 
strike of several days’ duration which 
disrupted all service and incurred the 
wrath of the local press and the pub- 
lic. This was not a strike over wages 
but was the result of improper and 
unfair treatment of the employes by 
the management. 

It was finally necessary to remove 
this executive. It was then learned 
that a discordant condition existed 
among the employes due to a lack 
of human understanding and crude 
executive actions, and, what is equal- 
ly important, a lack of business ca- 
pacity and of appreciation of the 
fundamentals of good service on the 
part of the general manager. Audi- 
tors were called in and a large short- 
age in accounts discovered. 

When the personnel of a company 
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has not been properly directed and 
the physical property has been al- 
lowed to go to seed, the employes are 
not at fault for the results. They are 
only subject to executive direction 
and quite often are hindered by the 
management from functioning effi- 
ciently. The management is entirely 
to blame, with its lack of knowledge 
of human engineering, of human ca- 
pacities, ambitions and desires of 
every normal person and the desire 
for recognition of accomplishment. 

Leadership, an essential executive 
qualification, must encourage and 
assist in the development of ability 
in others; where no leadership exists, 
results ensue as described. The forc- 
ing of employes into humility and 
submission only results in ennui and 
stagnation, in developing a group of 
“ves men, stooges and rubber 
stamps.” No business can long en- 
dure with this as a working founda- 
tion. 


Employes Respond to 
Respect and Consideration 

Now let us look at this picture in 
a new setting. A new general man- 
ager was appointed, a man of higher 
mentality than the one discharged, 
a man with considerable experience 
in an executive capacity, with a 
knowledge of applied psychology and 
with adequate practical experience in 
the telephone business. He was se- 
lected solely on the basis of his fitness 
to handle the job. 

A different attitude was created in 
the organization almost immediately. 
The employes were treated with re- 
spect and consideration. Wholesale 
discharges and criticisms of work 
methods were a thing of the past; 
there were no more “bawlings out.” 
The tension under which the em- 
ployes had worked was relieved. Co- 
operation speedily developed team- 
work; the task became a “we” job 
of rehabilitation instead of an “I-am- 
the-boss” job of domination, as there- 
tofor. 

A psychological analysis of job 
classification was made, each employe 
being studied as to his or her fitness 
for a particular job, and placement 
being made where abilities would be 
allowed to function in accordance 
with mental capacities. Perform- 
ance records were set up in order to 
create a spirit of healthy competition 
in achievement. The studies made in 
psychoanalysis and the gradual im- 
provement in work methods gave an 
impetus to bettering the environ- 
ment. 

Under the direction of the new 
general manager the buildings were 
cleaned, redecorated, and broken fur- 
niture repaired; the piles of poles 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Wisconsin Locally Owned Tele- 
phone Group, Park Hotel, Madi- 
son, April 13. 


Wisconsin State Telephone As- 


sociation, Park Hotel, Madison, 
April 13, 14 and 15. 
Ohio Independent Telephone 


Association, Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, April 21 and 22. 


Kansas Telephone Association, 
Municipal Auditorium, Junction 
City, May 5 and 6. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
May 11 and 12. 


Pennsylvania State Telephone & 
Traffic Association, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, May 20, 21 
and 22. 

Missouri Telephone Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, 
May 25 and 26. 

New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Seneca Hotel, Roches- 
ter, June 2 and 3. 

The Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, 
September 22 and 23. 











were removed from the yard and the 
outside premises made spick and 
span. A modern garage was erected 
in place of the dilapidated barn; the 
inadequate motor equipment was re- 
placed. Extensive repairs were made 
to the telephone plant, inside and out, 
and additional facilities were in- 
stalled. 

The result for the public was an 
astonishing improvement in _ tele- 
phone service. The company was soon 
able to secure approval of an in- 
creased schedule of rates, thus plac- 
ing it on a better financial footing. 

The gradual improvement in the 
performance of the work of every 
department of the company and the 
renovation of its housing facilities 
improved public relations as well as 
employe relations. By sincerity of 
purpose and fair treatment the new 
general manager has solved the prob- 
lem of mental and emotional mal- 
adjustment among the employes. 

They were encouraged to present 
suggestions for the improvement of 
work methods, to engage in self- 
study, to do their own thinking. In- 
struction classes were organized and 
conferences were held at frequent 
intervals for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the why and how of routine work 
and future objectives. 

The improvement in the physical 
condition of the plant, together with 


the increased efficiency on the part 
of the employes, resulted in consider- 
able savings in operating costs. It 
also increased the confidence and im- 
proved the morale of the employes 
primarily responsible for these 
achievements. Working hours were 
reduced at the same time that wages 
were increased. Every employe be- 
came a company booster because his 
mental motive factor was relieved of 
fear and worry and allowed to func- 
tion in emotional satisfaction. 

This experiment in psychological 
applications has had many beneficial 
and lasting results. First, it created 
pleasant environments in which to 
work; it resulted in shorter hours 
and better wages, increased self- 
respect on the part of the employes 
and improved public relations. 

Second, with the improved coordi- 
nation among the various depart- 
ments and establishment of a high 
standard of efficiency in service, the 
company’s earning capacity was in- 
creased, 

Third, the stabilizing influence of 
security and continuity of employ- 
ment resulted in a sympathetic under- 
standing among the company’s per- 
sonnel, greater respect for others, 
and a free functioning of mental ca- 
pacities, with increased individual 
growth and usefulness to the organi- 
zation. 

Fourth, the application of psy- 
chology in this instance demonstrated 
that not only did financial gains ac- 
crue speedily but there resulted a 
lasting, though intangible, profit in 
human engineering which will func- 
tion on a long-time permanent basis. 

This is one actual case in which 
the state of mind of the human factor 
in an organization was changed from 
that of disinterest, fear and hopeless- 
ness to that of ambition, enthusiasm 
and achievement by the proper ap- 
plication of psychological analysis 
and the efficient functioning of the 
physical equipment necessary for the 
furnishing of telephone service. 

Since the human factor is indis- 
pensable to the telephone industry, 
every effort should be made to en- 
courage progress in that direction. 
“Intelligent people need intelligent 
supervision.” 
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More Accidents Last 
Year Than in 1935 


The accident record of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, 
Neb., showed an increase for 1936, from 
8.6 per cent per hundred employes to 
9.9 per cent, or from 38 to 45 in num- 
ber. In 1935 accidents caused a loss of 
191 days; in 1936, 255 days. 











IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


HERE IS A MESSAGE and a 
moral to the telephone indus- 
try in the U. S. Supreme 
Court’s recent decision unanimously 
upholding the Railroad Labor Law. 
In a word, it means that the so- 
called Shreveport principle, by 
which Federal carrier regulation 
was extended to physically intra- 
state operations “to the extent that 
they affect interstate commerce” 
has now been extended to Federal 
regulation of labor relations of car- 
riers. 

The significance of this position 
of the court is the unquestionable 
legal parallel (for purpose of reg- 
ulation) between transportation car- 
riers and carriers of intelligence— 
in other words, communications in- 
dustries. Of course, there is now 
no Federal statute on labor relations 
of communications industries and 
there is now no discernible agitation 
for the same. 

The telephone industry generally 
has been smart enough to take the 
initiative years ago in keeping la- 
bor relations in good order, thereby 
forestalling any demand for special 
compulsory labor legislation. The 
point here made is simply this: if, 
as, and when a future Congress may 
see fit to go into this line of stat- 
utory experiment with respect to 
communications, there is constitu- 
tional warranty for such action. 

Viewed in this light the Railroad 
Labor Law decision places indirect 
responsibility upon the telephone in- 
dustry to see that its labor relations 
continue to be as fortunate as they 
have been in the past. As long 
as that situation obtains there need 
be no fear of Federal legislation. 

It is interesting to analyze the 
legal philosophy behind the Rail- 
road Labor Law opinion, or, in 
other words, the opinion behind the 
opinion. A survey of the more im- 
portant railroad regulatory decisions 
by the Supreme Court within the 
last three decades indicates that 
Chief Justice Hughes personally has 
exercised a strong influence on the 
court’s position with respect to Fed- 
eral regulation of carriers. 

It appeared first in the lengthy 
and masterful opinion which he 
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POSSIBLE EFFECT on 
telephone industry of re- 
cent U. S. Supreme Court 
decision unanimously 
upholding the Railroad 
Labor Law. Price index 
is important issue in Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. rate 
case heard this week 
by the Supreme Court 


wrote as associate justice of the 
court back in 1913 in a case official- 
ly labeled Simpson v. Shepard, but 
more commonly known as The Min- 
nesota Rate Cases. It extended 
through the celebrated Shreveport 
case (which is a nickname for Hous- 
ton, East & West Texas Railway 
Co. v. United States) and so on 
down to recent times. The Rail- 
road Labor Law decision was writ- 
ten by Mr. Justice Stone, not the 
Chief Justice, but it obviously fol- 
lows the reasoning and distinctions 
first laid out in the earlier Hughes’ 
opinion. 


HE MOST IMPORTANT dis- 

tinction that becomes imme- 
diately apparent from a reading of 
all these opinions is the insistence 
by the court upon Federal domina- 
tion in the field of carrier regula- 
tion, as compared with the court’s 
scrupulous respect for states’ rights 
in other lines of industrial regula- 
tion. 

Compare, for example, the facts 
in the NRA case (also written by 
Chief Justice Hughes) and those 
presented in the Railroad Labor 
Law case. In the NRA case it will 
be recalled by everyone who reads 
newspapers that the Schecter Bros. 
were a small poultry firm in New 
York City who defied the late Blue 
Eagle. 

The government’s reasoning for 
the attempted exercise of Federal 
authority over wages, hours, etc., 
of employes of this firm was that 


the business of supplying poultry 
should be considered as a whole— 
from the egg in the farmer’s incu- 
bator to the housewife’s roasting 
oven. Thus considered, it would 
certainly be interstate commerce, 
and the little retail poultry shop 
would be just a link in the chain. 

It had to be considered that way, 
the government argued, because the 
functioning of the particular links 
affect each other so vitally. The 
poultry dealer’s wage scale affects 
the retail price of his product, which 
affects the customer demand, which 
in turn affects the farmer’s busi- 
ness, and so on. But the court re- 
fused to see it that way. It re- 
fused, in short, to extend the 
Shreveport principle to all forms of 
industry because, if it did, the Fed- 
eral government would be regulat- 
ing just about every business in the 
country. 


BVIOUSLY, therefore, the Su- 
preme Court in general and 
Chief Justice Hughes in particular 
are not Federalists in the broader 
sense. But let us look at the rela- 
tive position of the so-called rail- 
road “back shop” employes which 
was an issue in the Railroad Labor 
Law decision. These employes are 
the legion of heavy maintenance 
men who never engage in actual 
railroad operations. They are just 
as local in their status as the New 
York poultry butchers. Their re- 
lation to the business of railroading 
is essentially static and quite ca- 
pable of isolation, if necessary, from 
the army of operating employes. 
Could the Federal government, un- 
der its powers of interstate com- 
merce, regulate the relations be- 
tween these “back shop” employes 
and the railroad managements? Yes, 
said the Stone opinion. The par- 
ticular statute in question did not 
impose a very detailed amount of 
regulation. It simply required the 
railroads to deal with their em- 
ployes through an independent me- 
diation board. The practical effect 
of this will be closed shop and the 
end of company unions. 
So we see that the business of 
railroad transportation is, as Chief 
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Justice Hughes once said, “Essen- 
tially of national importance.” As 
such it is a business set apart from 
the common run of commerce, such 
as poultry peddling; it is governed 
by different legal concepts or, in 
the lawyer’s lingo, it is sui generis. 

But let it be remembered that 
railroading is not so much sui 
generis that the same thing couldn’t 
happen to the telephone business if 
Congress ever got around to it. May- 
be the court would draw the line 
between carriers of property and 
carriers of intelligence; and maybe 
it wouldn’t. Therein lies the sig- 
nificance to the telephone industry 
of the Railroad Labor Law decision. 


VV ORE directly in our field is the 
i Ohio Bell case which was ar- 
gued this week and is now under 
advisement of the court. This case 
may not turn out to be anything 
more than a routine rate review 
by the highest court, the principal 
importance of which is the large 
amount .of refund money involved 
—$11,832,264. However, your cor- 
respondent has a hunch that it has 
an excellent chance of becoming an- 
other so-called “landmark” decision 
in the field of rate regulation. 

This case, as some readers may 
readily recall, involves a 1934 or- 
der of the Ohio commission based 
upon a finding of the value of Ohio 
Bell property as of June 30, 1925. 
With this original valuation ($104,- 
282,735), there is not much serious 
quarrel, although the company’s 
brief did dispute several items: (1) 
certain omitted land values; (2) 
refusal of a separate “going value” 
allowance; (3) refusal to recognize 
a 1930 price increase by Western 
Electric; (4) failure to recognize 
reproduction cost. 

Items one and three are relatively 
unimportant and items two and four 
are old warhorse issues that have 
galloped through so many rate cases 
they are scarcely cause for excite- 
ment at this late date. The peculiar 
evidence in the case will decide 
which way all of them fall. 

It is the way the Ohio commis- 
sion treated this 1925 valuation that 
furnished the main event in this 
week’s exchange between Ohio state 
and Bell lawyers before the highest 
tribunal. 
turn out to be known as the Battle 
of the Price Index, for that is the 
method used by the Ohio commis- 
sion to trend year-to-year valuation 
of the Ohio Bell property from 1925 
to 1934. On the basis of such trend- 
ing. its refund order was ultimately 
computed. 
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In short, the case may 


The mere mention of trending 
rate valuation with price indices 
may bring to mind the case of Ches- 
apeake & Potomac Telephone Co. v. 
West, wherein the Maryland commis- 
sion used price indices to bring an 
old court valuation up to date. And 
there may be some who will think 
right off, “Well, didn’t the Supreme 
Court outlaw the price index for 
rate valuations in that case?” 


Strangely enough, that seems to 
be an impression widely current, 
especially among critics of commis- 
sion regulation who are busy just 
now trying to drag the issue into 
the Supreme Court reorganization 
fight. Nevertheless, it is in error. 
The Supreme Court did not outlaw 
the price index in the West case. It 
merely outlawed the general com- 
modity price index as used by the 
Maryland commission for purposes 
of trending the value of telephone 
property. 

As a matter of fact, the language 
of the opinion by Mr. Justice Rob- 
erts in the West case gives an un- 
mistakable hint that if the Maryland 
commission had tried to use price 
indices of strictly telephone proper- 
ties, instead of the price indices for 
butter, eggs, cheese, and whatnot, to 
determine the price fluctuation of 
the Chesapeake & Potomac plant, the 
Supreme Court would not necessarily 
be disposed to quarrel with the re- 
sult, assuming reasonable applica- 
tion, weighting, and so forth. 

And that is what the Ohio com- 
mission did, or claims that it did, in 
the Ohio Bell case. With respect to 
the source of the information upon 
which its price trends were based, 
the commission claimed substantial- 
ly as follows: 


(a) A study was made of the cost 
prices furnished by manufacturers 
of telephone equipment over the sev- 
eral years; 

(b) The trend of land valuation 
was ascertained from examination of 
the tax value in communities where 
the company had its largest real 


estate holdings, confining such to 
urban property only: 
(c) For building trends resort 


was had to price indices of the En- 
gineering News Record, a recognized 
magazine in the field of engineering 
construction ; 

(d) Labor trends were developed 
from the same sources; 

(e) Resort was also had to the 
finding of the Statutory Court in the 
Chicago case and its study of price 
level of sales of the Western Elec- 
tric Co. 


HUS WE SEE that it is possible 

for the Supreme Court in this 
Ohio Bell case to determine once and 
for all the long-disputed question of 
whether the price index has any fu- 
ture as a valid short-cut for bring- 
ing old valuations up to date, or for 
“spotting” interim valuations as of 
any given past year. Of course, there 
are plenty of opportunities for the 
court’s decision to turn off on other 
grounds—the sufficiency of the evi- 
dence, the method in which the 
computations were made, and so 
forth. It’s a pretty risky thing try- 
ing to predict beforehand what lines 
a court’s decision will follow. 

Suffice it to say that if the court 
does give the Ohio price index ex- 
periment a clean bill of constitu- 
tional health, state commissions all 
over the land will break out into loud 
hosannas. This, in all probability, 
would be followed by an epidemic of 
overnight varieties of price index 
valuation, indicating in most in- 
stances that the rates of some util- 
ity or another should come down. 

It is exceedingly unlikely that the 
court would give the use of price 
index its full blessing as the for- 
mula for rate-making. On past per- 
formance, the court has refused to 
be backed, argued, flattered, or ha- 
rangued into expressed adoption of 
any sort of rule of thumb for utility 
rate valuation. 

What it would probably do, if it 
decides to give the Ohio commission 
the nod, would be simply to look at 
the “results,” find them non-confisca- 
tory, and refer to its former rulings 
(such as in the Los Angeles case) 
wherein it observed that the court’s 
function was not to sit as a board of 
revision, but merely to restrict con- 
fiscatory results. Even such left- 
handed approval, however, will be 
enough to set the state commissions 
thumbing price index records. 


HERE are other essential points 

of difference between the West 
case and the Ohio Bell case which 
minimize the likelihood that the de- 
cision in the former is any reliable 
indication of what the court will do 
in the latter. In the Maryland case 
no reproduction valuation upon the 
basis of an inventory and appraisa! 
as of any particular date was ever 
made. The Maryland commission 
simply took a valuation figure which 
had been decreed by a court years 
previous and used that. 

In the Ohio case we have the find- 
ing of value as of a certain date 
(June, 1925) made the starting point 
for price index trending. As already 
noted, there is really not much quar- 
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rel between the parties about this 
basic figure. Thus it would seem 
that the Ohio case has a better foun- 
dation than the Maryland case had. 

Furthermore, in the West case the 
telephone company introduced its 
own testimony both before the com- 
mission and in the Federal Court as 
to its reproduction value in all of the 
years involved. No such evidence 
was brought forth by the Ohio Bell. 
Now it must be remembered that in 
every appeal from a commission rate 
order the burden of proof is always 
upon the utility. 

Having thus allegedly failed to 
rebut the Ohio commission’s findings 
with evidence of its own, the Ohio 
Bell goes before the court relying 
chiefly on the argument that the 
commission’s methods were so arbi- 
trary on their face that its order 
was bound to be confiscatory regard- 
less of the actual results in dollars 
and cents. 

Of course, it is quite possible for 
the court to give the decision to the 
Ohio Bell even on such a relatively 


narrowed foundation. It did sub- 
stantially that very thing in the 
West case, but there, again, we have 
the difference between the general 
commodity price index used by the 
Maryland commission and the pur- 
ported telephone property price in- 
dex used in Ohio. All of which 
makes it quite necessary for a dis- 
creet Washington observer to re- 
treat behind the diplomatic expla- 
nation that forecasting Supreme 
Court decisions is quite unethical— 
or something. 


UST TO EVEN UP the descrip- 
tion of the Ohio Bell argument, 
it might be added that the telephone 
company made quite a point in its 
allegation that the details of the 
commission’s specific source of in- 
formation and its method of compu- 
tation were kept “secret.” The ac- 
cusation of the company in this re- 
spect was that the commission had 
denied to the company all informa- 
tion with respect to: 
(a) The names of the manufac- 





or deceitful. 
of getting anywhere we send it. 


subscribers. 


death by having to serve you? 


relationships. 





OIL OF KINDNESS 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


| Traveling Chief Operator, Iewa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


OME ONE HAS SAID that “The world wags a lot better when 

you do things in the pleasantest way.” 

When we do and say things in the pleasantest way preventing 
harsh opinions from falling from our tongues; when we do a little 
more than an irritated subscriber requests, we are not hypocrites 
We are never the loser. 


In some ways we may be more fortunate than most people who 
serve the public because our switchboard is between us and our 
Have you ever been served by a salesperson who, 
though careful not to offend in words, nevertheless indicated very 
plainly by her facial expression that she was annoyed or bored to 
Likely she was not a bit more 
bored or displeased than we often are in telephone work, but she 
is handicapped by being right before us in person. 

It may be said of her type and ours that we are, after all, just 
well-trained humans prone to error whether visible or not to our 
public. What we need to do is to keep our oil of kindness more handy. 
Our service is in need of lubrication. 

We all know the value of oiling machinery when it first begins 
to work a little slow, hard, noisy, and with signs of friction. As 
soon as the oil reaches the parts and lubricates the machine it 
begins to run more smoothly and with greater effectiveness; besides, 
the oil preserves the machine from rapid wear. 

There are sure to be times when human relationships work hard 
and slow and indicate signs of friction. That is the time for oil. 
Reach back into your mental being for the oil-of-kindness can where 
it awaits your call for service, and lubricate those affected human 
It will act like magic in any transaction that is be- 
ginning to show friction and will lengthen not only its life but 
also make it easier for you to do things pleasantly. 


MorRAL: Don’t wait until your human relationships need the oil 
of kindness but only until they need more oil. 


The oil of kindness has a way 
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turers of the telephone equipment re- 
ferred to in the findings, the prices 
furnished by them, the years to 
which the prices applied, and the 
nature of the equipment for which 
the prices were furnished; 

(b) What land values were used 
by the commission, for what years, 
and in what cities of Ohio; 

(c) What trends were taken from 
the Engineering News Record, and 
to what character of building, ma- 
terial and labor costs they applied; 
and 

(d) How the trends were compiled 
and the prices, costs, values and 
other information weighted. 

The Ohio commission did not an- 
swer this complaint very satisfac- 
torily, although it insisted that it 
did not have to. “The company,” 
said the appellee’s brief, “without 
offering to show wherein the results 
obtained were in error insisted upon 
the opportunity to examine, analyze, 
explain and rebut the findings of an 
administrative body.” 

In other words, the commission 
felt that as against an adversary 
who allegedly failed to attempt to 
carry his own statutory burden of 
proof, it made little difference 
whether the commission arrived at 
its findings by scientific weighting 
or by having a little blindfolded girl 
pick numbers out of her daddy’s 
derby, and the company’s argument 
in effect was that such a method 
would have had about as reasonable 
a result as the one actually used, 
whatever it was. 

vyYv 
Some Paragraphs 


From My Daybook 
By THe SALESMANAGER 
When prices decline in the manufac- 
turing business, the benefit of lower 
prices can be passed on to the con- 
sumer. The telephone industry is dif- 
ferent. Our costs of operation do not 
fluctuate with commodity prices or 
changes in general business conditions: 
therefore, the amount of revenue we 
must collect is based on the cost of 
supplying the service. Such costs are 
not subject to slack-time changes. We 
do not sell goods—we sell “tailor-made” 
service, a call at a time. 
a 
Take the telephone away from any 
industry, and the management of that 


industry would soon find operating 
ccsts showing tremendous increases. 
Salesmen would lose valuable time. 


Plant efficiency would be hampered. All 
of this would force a general rise in 
the price of that industry’s products 
Telephone service aids economy instead 
of raising expenses. 


TELEPHONY 
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CONTACTS and CONTRACTS 


portant consideration to tele- 

phone plant men; upon it 
depends a satisfactory connection, an 
uninterrupted conversation and per- 
fect functioning of equipment. The 
contact that I have in mind, however, 
and the one I wish to impress upon 
the reader is the trite and over- 
worked expression commonly used to 
express a meeting of two persons— 
a getting, or keeping in touch with. 

In adverse times when there are 
many idle facilities and additional 
revenues are so badly needed in many 
exchanges, it is up to the manager 
and the members of his force to use 
every means available to add new 
subscribers and build up the ex- 
change. Please note the fact that I 
mentioned “the force” in addition to 
the manager. Too many managers 
forget that it is almost as much a 
part of the job of an operator or a 
repairman to solicit new business as 
it is his particular duty. 

There are various ways of getting 
new subscribers, among which are 
the time-honored medium of news- 
paper advertising, envelope stuffers 
to be mailed with the monthly 
statements, and the real, hard-work 
method of going out and making a 
personal solicitation. 

This latter method, it seems to me, 
is by far the better of the three men- 
tioned. When one secures an order 
for a telephone by personal solicita- 
tion, there is opportunity to explain 
fully the various services the com- 
pany performs. This is, perhaps, 
more true in the small exchange 
than in a larger one, but it still holds 
good there to a great extent. The 
company’s policies and rules govern- 
ing the payment of monthly bills, toll 
service and telegraph service, if that 
is also a part of the company’s ac- 
tivity, should be explained in such an 
interview. 


CS rortane has long been an im- 


Personality Important 
in Contacting People 


The personal element plays a great- 
er part in our lives than most of us 
would probably admit, on first 
thought. In dealing with our fellow 
men, we are influenced more or less 
by personality. 


APRIL 10, 1937 


By L. M. HARRINGTON 


PERSISTENT, personal 
contacts by every mem- 
ber of the company’s 
staff lead to ultimate suc- 
cess in securing con- 
tracts for telephone ser- 
vice and in keeping 
the customers satisfied 


Some individuals possess a high 
degree of personal magnetism and 
we are attracted to them almost on 
sight. Try to think of some one who 
has sold you something—something 
you had no idea of buying. Was it 
the way he presented the offer, or 
was it something else that made you 
buy? 

Some minds are slower than others 
and take a longer time to assimilate 
or act upon an idea. We drop by to- 
day and leave with a prospective sub- 
scriber a suggestion of the conveni- 
ence of a telephone or with a sub- 
scriber a hint or suggestion as to 
improved service. Perhaps our pros- 
pect asks a question or two, de- 
noting mild interest or curiosity in 
our mission. Several times there- 
after we call again, all the time build- 
ing up confidence in the telephone 
company and its service. 

At last he becomes convinced that 
we really want to help him; that we 
have what he needs and, one day 
when we least expect it, we get the 
contract, as a result of persistently 
keeping in contact. Every contact or 
meeting leaves an impression and by 
and by the salesman, operator, or 
manager, succeeds in setting up in 
the prospect’s mind a train of 
thought that is synonymous with tele- 
phone service. 

Tracing down a new subscriber 
might be likened to a complicated 
trunk circuit with a multiplicity of 
relays, each relay representing a call 
or contact and ending with the last 
solicitation as the master relay. After 
a long and devious course the circuit 
is completed. The subscriber secured 
in this manner is most easily satis- 
fied because he knows what to expect. 

A satisfied customer is always a 


booster; it is, therefore, weii w keep 
up the contacts even after we get 
the contracts. Moreover, often times 
the new subscriber points the way to 
new contracts. Every employe should 
make these contacts, boosting service 
and sales all the time, in season and 
out of season. I do not mean to the 
exclusion of everything else—we like 
to talk of other things beside shop— 
but a tactful word or two, as the oc- 
casion presents, oftentimes results in 
telephone orders. It can be done so 
easily that the prospect scarcely real- 
izes that he has been inoculated with 
the telephone germ. 

We in the smaller exchanges come 
to know everyone in town who is a 
potential subscriber, and it should be 
our aim to get him on the dotted line 
as soon as possible. Often times we 
know a lot more about him than he 
thinks we do. We know whether he 
can afford to pay for a telephone 
which, of course, is a prime requisite. 

We know how many are in his fam- 
ily; whether he rents or owns his 
home; whether he uses his neigh- 
bor’s telephone habitually or only oc- 
casionally; what his credit rating is; 
his politics, perhaps, and some of the 
excuses he gives for not having a 
telephone. 


All Families Are Prospects 
Until Proved Otherwise 


In these days of political upheavals 
conditions change rapidly. Those 
who a year or so ago were on relief 
and without jobs are now working 
and riding in automobiles bought on 
the installment plan. It is only by 
keeping in direct contact that we 
can be on hand at the psychological 
moment to get the coveted contract 
for telephone service. 

All families are regarded good 
prospects, until they prove otherwise, 
but we have to keep in touch with 
them. We must have them sold on 
telephone service, cause them to want 
it so much that when they do have 
money, one of the first things they 
will do will be to make arrangements 
for telephone service. It is only reas- 
onable to believe that the salesman 
or employe who has maintained con- 
tact will ultimately be rewarded with 
a contract. 
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The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


facilities is important in insur- 

ing satisfactory service to tele- 
phone customers. This is particu- 
larly true of toll circuits. Ordinarily 
when a customer places a long dis- 
tance call he expects the operator to 
complete the call without delay. He 
has been educated to hold the line 
and frequently when the operator 
reports, “There will probably be a 
slight delay on your call. Will you 
hold the line, or shall I call you?” 
the customer will reply, “I'll hold the 
line.” 

While it is the telephone company’s 
responsibility to provide adequate 
facilities the operator is responsible 
for the proper use of these facilities 
and, when traffic studies are made to 
determine whether additional facili- 
ties are required, to be sure that her 
part in taking this record is accurate. 

Inasmuch as toll circuits represent 
a telephone company’s most costly in- 
vestment in a great many cases, 
operators should keep the use of 
these circuits at a minimum. By 
this we do not mean that the opera- 
tors should not use the circuits but 
rather to avoid using them unneces- 
sarily or longer than is required to 
complete a call. 

There are a number of ways of 
saving circuit time, each of which 
may save only a few seconds, but to- 
gether they make a considerable dif- 
ference in the total time the circuit 
is used. The following are sugges- 
tions for keeping the use of toll cir- 
cuits at a minimum: 


"T tec PROVISION of adequate 


Suggestions for Saving 
Toll Circuit Time 


(a) When you take up a toll cir- 
cuit, ring as soon as the plug is com- 
pletely inserted in the jack. This is 
easy to do if you put your finger on 
the ringing key, ready to ring, while 
taking up the toll circuit. 

(b) When the distant operator 
answers, pass the call promptly. 
Speak distinctly, neither too rapidly 
nor too slowly, so that the distant 
operator will at once understand you 
correctly. 

(c) When a disconnect signal ap- 
pears, stamp the ticket with one 
hand and release the circuit or ring 
to clear with the other. If the cir- 
cuit is located in the direction of and 


beyond the calculagraph, stamp the 
‘pre 


r 


~~ 


FROM A SERVICE and 
economy standpoint, 
clear toll circuits prompt- 
ly. Series No. 283 


ticket, remove it from the calcula- 

graph and then release the circuit 

with the same hand. 

The operator should bring her 
hand to the ringing key, preparatory 
to ringing to clear while leaving 
word or passing disposition to called 
station of a built-up circuit call. 

The operator should grasp the 
plug of the toll cord, preparatory to 
releasing the toll circuit (1) while 
leaving word or passing disposition 
to the called station on a direct cir- 
cuit call or (2) while passing a ver- 
bal clearance order. 

It is important that toll circuits be 
cleared promptly and their use kept 
at a minimum, from a service as well 
as from an economy standpoint. 
Prompt and proper ringing on toll 
circuits is most essential, but there 
is no necessity for “ringing like 
mad.” A full two-second ring should 
be given in every case—no more, no 
less. 

Questions from Illinois Operators 

1. Please discuss clearing circuits; 

why it is important and not a 

needless thing to do; also “ring- 

ing like mad.” 

If you call a number on a person- 

to-person call and are informed 

that they cannot connect you, 
that the called party’s number is 

a non-published line, is this a 

chargeable report? 

3. Can a report be charged if given 
by an operator? 

4. When we give a report that the 
called party is expected some 
time this evening and we try to 
find out what time to try the call 
and the calling party does not 
specify but just says “Leave 
word for him to call when he 
gets in,” what shall be the sub- 
sequent attempt time? 

5. If a_ station-to-station 20-cent 
collect call becomes 25 cents, 
“charges refused” and “ag paid,” 
does a 10-cent collect call become 
and remain 20 cents under the 
same condition? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions are presented on page 31. 
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Imagination 
By GLADYS CASNER 

To make telephone operating inter. 
esting, one must have imagination in 
dealing with the public. Just doing 
one’s duty and devoting scrupulous at- 
tention to one’s record on service items 
is not enough. An operator should be 
honest with herself; if she works for 
quitting time, the service observer, and 
pay day, tedious days will confront her. 

Insofar as possible in dealing with 
the customer, she should make every 
discouraging quality subordinate in his 
mind. If she makes paramount the fact 
that a called party may be difficult to 
locate, her ideas have indeed run low. 

In case a party places a long dis- 
tance call at 11 o’clock on a Sunday 
morning to a town where the station 
cioses from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m., make that 
time interval of as little importance 
as possible. The fact that a subscriber 
will have to wait five hours may seem 
staggering to him, but don’t stagger 
along with him; one of you will have 
to be strong! Let your tone be every- 
thing including nonchalance, but don’t 
let five hours seem like a long time. 

In case a subscriber should be in a 
hurry, then your indifference to five 
hours—and my advice in this case— 
won’t do any good; but it is worth tak- 
ing a chance. 

Never assume defeat in handling a 
toll call; defeat will come to you often 
enough without your inviting it. On a 
subsequent attempt, do you ever say 
with a falling inflection to a called sta- 
tion: “And he can’t be reached over 
another telephone?” In this case, one 
acts contrary to operating instructions, 
and with an indifference to psychologi- 
cal reactions. One can easily develop a 
mistaken notion that a question put in 
this form saves time, and one may 
consider a good time for its use when 
the supervisor is out of earshot. 

Do you have enough imagination to 
regard your subscribers as real people 
instead of just telephone numbers? It 
is essential that one be able to visualize 
each customer as a different personality, 
to be formal when efficiency demands it, 
and informal when courtesy demands it. 

If you do not have a well-developed 
faculty of imagination, set to work to 
cultivate it. A few minutes of daily 
reading on the psychology of the human 
mind will help you to understand hu- 
man nature—and understanding is the 
foundation of imagination. 
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THE 


Profesional Man 


"The Monophone is handy 


and easy to use. A real 
. Ml 
convenience...... 





The Type 34A3 self-contained desk Monophone can be supplied for either manual or automatic 
operation, and in a variety of attractive art shades with chromium or gold-plated trim. 








"My day is a busy one. | use the telephone a great deal—advising patients, 
calling the hospital, ordering prescriptions. You may be sure | appreciate the many 
advantages of the Monophone. It is, without doubt, the handiest, most convenient 
telephone I've ever used." 


The doctor's comment is typical of the opinions of Monophone users in every 
walk of life. It reflects the highly favorable reaction which the adoption and installa- 
tion of this handsome, modern telephone creates among telephone company pa- 
trons. Since subscriber good will is one of the most valuable assets a telephone 
company can acquire, why not plan now to adopt Monophones at the earliest pos- 
sible date? Prices and detailed information gladly supplied upon request. 






TELEPHONE, COMMUNICATION AND SIGNALING PRODUCTS 


Distributed by: AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., LTD., Chicago 
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Mathematics For Telephone Engineers 


By H. H. HARRISON 


SEVENTH ARTICLE, PART V, discusses the applica- 
tion of the differential calculus to the solution of prob- 
lems of maximum and minimum. This mathematics 
series, begun in TELEPHONY of May 30, 1936, is espe- 
cially designed to aid junior telephone engineers 
in the handling of alternating current problems 


THE APPLICATION OF THE DIFFERENTIAL 
CALCULUS TO MAXIMUM 
AND Minimum: A useful application of 
differential calculus is to the solution 
of problems of maxima and minima. 

Let y=—2(10— az) — 10% — 2. 

The function is plotted in Fig. 91, 
where it is seen that a maximum value 
is reached for r—5. At this point the 
curve has no slope and dy/dxr—O. 
This is also shown by the graph y’ — 
f’(2) which passes through zero at 
z2—b5. 

In the absence of a graph, the point 
at which the function is at a maximum 


PROBLEMS OF 


50 and then to 100 again, as z is in- 
creased. Its differential coefficient is 
4x — 20 which, when equated to zero, 
gives r=—5 as the turning point. 

It is clear that when calculating the 
turning point of a function which can 
be either a maximum or minimum value 
of that function, it is necessary to be 
able to decide whether the function 
has a maximum or minimum value at 
that point. This is all the more nec- 
esSary because some functions have two 
or more turning points which may be 
either at a maximum or a minimum. 

Referring again 


its slope varies from positive through 
zero to negative. Without graphing the 
function or its derived curve, values of 
the differential coefficient can be ascer- 
tained for values of x on opposite sides 
of the value, making the differentia! co- 
efficient O; and if the lower value makes 
the differential coefficient positive and 
the higher value makes it negative, a 
maximum value of the function is in- 
dicated. 

If the result had been the reverse, 
then the turning point of the function 
is at a minimum (see Figs. 91 and 92). 
If, however, the differential coefficient 
is itself differentiated, the sign of the 
second differential coefficient will at 
once indicate whether the slope of the 
function or dy/dz is increasing or de- 
creasing. 

If the function is passing through a 
maximum, dy/dzx passes through zero 
from positive to negative and must, 
therefore, be decreasing and its differ- 
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or a minimum could be ascertained by to Fig. 91, it is 
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Fig. 91. Graph of a Function Passing 
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to over twice its own length . . 


The new Automatic Electric E-x-t-e-n-s-i-c-o-r-d is the first telephone cord 
with true “built-in” elasticity. It stretches easily and smoothly to over twice 
its own length, returning quickly to its original size without kinking or distortion. 





Think of what added convenience this unique construction brings to the 
telephone user! No more dragging cord to disturb the papers on his desk—no 
more looped or twisted cord to be untangled every time a call is made. Here, 
at last, is a self-adjusting cord that every telephone user will want at first sight. 





Telephone companies are urged to order samples and examine the 
E-x-t-e-n-s-i-c-o-r-d for themselves. They will find that its accordion action elim- 
inates kinking, thereby doing away with the chief cause of wear in ordinary 
cords. Consequently, E-x-t-e-n-s-i-c-o-r-d is durable and long-lived. 





' Place your order for trial cords at once. It will receive prompt attention. 


Patented in U. S. A., Canada and foreign countries. 


ary) 





TELEPHONE, COMMUNICATION AND SIGNALING 
“Distributed by: 
AtdERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., LTD., Chicago 
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Fig. 93. Graph Showing Turning Points in 
a Cubic Equation, With the First and 
Second d.c.’s. 
ential coefficient, d*y/dz*, must be nega- 
tive. This is seen to be the case for 

Fig. 91. 

In Fig. 92, the second differential co- 
efficient is positive; therefore, the first 
differential coefficient is increasing 
from negative to positive and the func- 
tion is, therefore, at a minimum when 
dy/dz = O. 

Fig. 93 is the graph of a cubic equa- 
tion. It is seen to have turning points 
at x=1 and x=3. These turning 
points would be located by differentiat- 
ing the criginal expression, as shown 
by the graph f’(z). Differentiating the 
second graph gives f’’ (xr), which is seen 
to be negative up to r — 2, the turning 
point of f’(x), and positive from this 
point onwards. 

The negative portion of f’(xz) shows 
that f’(x2) is decreasing and, therefore, 
that f(z) is approaching a maximum. 
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Beyond r=—2, f”’(z) is positive, show- 
that f’(z2) is increasing and that f(r) 
is apprcaching a minimum. 

From Fig. 93 it will be seen that: 
(a) A turning point on y=—f(2) cor- 
responds to a zero point on y’— 
I’ (2). 

A turning point on y’—/f’(2) cor- 

responds to a point of inflexion on 

y=f(r). (A point of inflexion 
occurs where the slope of a curve 
is a maximum or a minimum while 
its position is fixed by the relation 

d’y/dx* = 0.) 

(c) Zero point on y”—f”"(2r) cor- 
responds to a turning point on 
y’ —f’(@) and a point of inflexion 
on y=f(2). 

Summarizing: 

A function is passing through a mazi- 
mum value if, as x increases: 

(a) Values of 2 greater or less than 
that at which dy/dr—0 give a 
reduced value to the function. 

(b) If dy/dz, as it passes through O, 
changes in sign from (+) to (—). 

(c) If the value of z at which dy/dz — 
0 makes d*y/dzx* (—). 

The function is passing through the 
minimum value if: 

(d) Values of x greater or less than 
that at which dy/dxr—0 give an 
increased value to the function. 

(e) The sign of dy/dx in passing 
through 0 changes from (—) to 
(+). 

(f) The value of z at which dy/dz — 0 
makes d*y/dz* (+). 

Examples: 

1. Divide a number, n, into two parts 
such that their product is a maximum. 

Let x=—one part; then n—vg is the 
other. 


(b 


— 


Their product is (nx — 2°) 

Therefore, dy/dx — n — 2z and, equat- 
ing this to 0, 

2r7—n or r= n/2 

2. Find the fraction which exceeds 
its second power by the greatest possi- 
ble quantity. 

Let x be the fraction; then 
y—f(2) which is to be a maximum 

—r7-—27 

Its differential coefficient — 1 — 27; 
putting this equal to 0 
2x—1 or c= %, which makes f(r) a 

maximum or a minimum. 


d*y/dx*? — — 2 indicating that f(r) is a 
maximum. 
Notre: In what follows dy/dr and 


@y/dz*? will be written d.c.1 and d.c.2 
3. Divide a number into two parts 

such that their product multiplied by 

the difference of their squares shall be 


a maximum. 

Let the number — 2a; then if one part 
be a+ 2, the other will be a—vz. Their 
product Will DO 8° — 2. wccccccecess (1) 

The difference of the squares of the 
two parts is: 
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Fig. 94. Construction of Tank from a Given 
Sheet to Have a Maximum Volume. 


x? — (a*— 2ar + 2?) — 4ar 


(1) x (2) = 4ar(a*? — 2*) 
— 4a°x — 4azr* 


d.c.1 = 4a*°— 12az* ....... (3) 
Equating this to 0, 

4a* — 12az*; therefore 

a’ — 3z* and r—a/ V3 
d.c.2— — 24azr indicating a maximum. 


Therefore (3) is a maximum when 
zr—a/vVv a. 

4. What is the minimum perimeter 
which can enclose a rectangular area, 
A? 

Let the length of one side be x; then 
the length of the adjacent side will be 
A/x and the perimeter will be 
y = 22 + 2A/t4—2(24+ A/2) .......(1) 

d.c.l — 2(1— A/2z’). Putting this — 0, 
1—A/z* or r= VA; and substituting 
this in (1) 2VA+2A/VA.=4VA. 

This is a minimum value, since the 
sign of d.c.2 —4A/z* is positive. 

5. What should be the perimeter or 
girth and length of a parcel if the sum 
of these quantities is not to exceed 6 
feet? 

Assume that the parcel is of rectangu- 
lar section, the perimeter will be a 
minimum when the sides are equal. If 
a side be a feet, then 4z is the perimeter 
and (6— 42) is the length of the parcel. 
The volume is 2x (6—4r) = 62*— 
4z* cubic feet. 

d.c.l —12x—12z*; and equating this 
to 0, 12 (1—zr)—0 
Therefore, z — 1. 
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Fig. 95. Maximum and Minimum Condi- 
tions. 
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/ Make an investment now in safety. Prepare your overhead to with- 
stand storm and stress with this high strength, rugged drop wire, the 
strongest on the market. Each Monotype Copperweld wire has a 
breaking strength of over 200 pounds, and its high elastic limit prevents 
| stretching of the conductors, thereby increasing the life of the insulation. 


Drop wire purchased at a low initial cost is not necessarily econom- 
ical. It may be short lived, thus making it very expensive in the long run. 


\\ For maximum economy, safety and years of service, specify Monotype 
Copperweld drop wire. 
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f In spite of its extra quality and extra 
i strength, you pay no premium for 
Monotype Copperweld drop wire. 


Its cost is comparable to that of or- 
| dinary drop wire. 


MONOTYPE COPPERWELD DROP WIRE IS MADE BY 
GENERAL CABLE CORPORATION AND IS DISTRIBUTED BY 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY 


1033 W. Van Buren Street... Chicago, Illinois 


WAREHOUSES IN CHICAGO KANSAS CITY RICHMONI 
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Fig. 96. Showing Maximum Rec- 
tangle Which Can Be Inscribed in 
a Circle. 











Thus the girth is 4 feet, the parcel 
being 1 foot square, leaving 2 feet for 
the length. The volume is thus 2 x 1 = 
2 cubic feet. 

6. Referring to Fig. 94, a piece of 
sheet lead, 12 feet by 10 feet, is to be 
made into a tank by cutting out four 
equal squares from each corner and 
bending up the sides. What must be 
the length, z, of the sides of each of 
the four squares in order that the tank 
may have the maximum volume? 

Let x be the length of one of the 
sides, then the depth of the tank will 
be zg, its breadth (10—2z) and its 
length (12—2z). 

The volume, V, will, therefore, be, 

z(10— 27) (12— 227) 
= ©(120 — 442 + 42°) 
= 120% — 4427 + 42° 
dV/dx —120— 884+ 1227; and equat- 
ing this to 0, 
2? — 7(%)2=— 10 

Solving the resulting quadratic equa- 
tion gives z — 1.82 or 5.54. The higher 
value of x is obviously inadmissible. 

7. Ten voltaic cells with an e.m.f. of 
1.5 volts each and an internal resistance 
of 3 ohms are joined by a series-parallel 
arrangement to an external resistance 
of 7.5 ohms, what is the arrangement 
of the cells which makes the current a 
maximum? 

Let x =the number of cells in series, 
then 10/z is the number in parallel. 
The internal resistance of the battery 
will be 37/(10/r) — 327/10 ohms. The 
current, C, from the battery will be 

C=2 x 1.5/(327/10 + 7.5) 


dC/dx = (327/10 + 7.5) x 1.5—1.54(62/10) 





(327/10 + 7.5)? 

This will equal 0 when (32°/10 + 7.5) 
* 1.5 = 1.57(67/10) 
or 75 — 32", from which xz — 5. 

The cells should be arranged 5 in 
series and 2 in parallel to give maxi- 
mum current. The internal resistance 
of the battery so arranged will be 
(5 x 3)/2 =7.5 ohms = the external re- 
sistance. 

8. The equation to a circle, of radius 
r, having a center C, at a point whose 
co-ordinates are r—a, y—b (Fig. 95) 
is 
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(y—b)* + (2—a)F¥a—r 2... eeee (1) 

Writing this (y— b) =Vr?—(2—a)? 
then y = Vr'—(2@—a)? +d 

=(r?° —(2— a)*)-"/" +b 
dy/dz = %: (rr? —(z—a)*)-"/" x 
(2a — 22) 
—(a—2)/Vr?—(a— 2)? 

Equating this to 0, the only possible 
value is x—a. Inserting this value of 
x in (1), 

(y—b)*—r*. Therefore, 
y=—b+r or d—r. 

The first of these is a maximum when 
r is vertically upwards, and the second 
a minimum when r is vertically down- 
wards. 

9. In a circle of radius, R, what are 
the sides of maximum area which can 
be inscribed? 

Let x (Fig. 96) be one side, then the 
other side will be y (diagonal)*— 2°. 
As the diagonal is a diameter of the 
circle and, therefore, equals 27, the other 


side is V4R?— 2. 
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Fig. 98. Showing Proportions of a 
Beam Cut from a Circular Log to 
Give Maximum Stiffness. 





from which 2 will be found to be —y Rr. 

Thus maximum change of voltage will 
occur when operating key, K, if the 
feed resistance, z, is made equal to the 
geometric mean of the measured insu- 
lation and conductor resistances of the 
line. The quantity VY Rr is sometimes 
called the surge impedance of the line. 

11. The stiffness of a beam is pro- 











Fig. 97. To Show Best 
Value of Feed Resistance 
for a Leaky Line in Or- 
der That Change of 
Voltage Under Signaling 
Conditions Shall Be a 
Maximum. 








The area of the rectangle is 


A—ryV4r—7? and 
dA/dxz = x X d( V 4R? — 2) /dx + V4R? 


= &@2£— £/(4R* — 2*)'*7? + 
(4R? — a?)1/2 
= 4322 ... 227/(4R? — x?)1/2 


For maximum or minimum this ex- 
pression must be 0; therefore, 4R*’— 
227 = 0 and x= Ryvy2. The other 
side is (4R*— 2R’)'/?—Ry2. Thus the 
two sides are equal and the figure is a 
square, the sides being equal. 

10. In Fig. 97 a battery of e. m. f., 
E, is applied to a line, L, having dis- 
tributed leakage, and terminated at the 
far end by a key, K, normally open. 
Current is fed to the line through the 
resistance xz. Let R be the resistance of 

the line at the point a with the key 

open, and r the resistance at the 

same point when the key is closed. 
What value of x will make the change 
of voltage at a@ a maximum? 


With the key open, 
v/V=R/r+R or v=V. R/xr+R. 
With the key closed, v changes to 2, 
and 
v/V =r/(£+Pr) or v4,=V'r/(rx+7r) 
The change of voltage at a when the 
key is operated is, therefore, 
v—v,— VIR/(r + R) >—r(2+4+r)] 
dv/dz = — R/(#+R)?+7/(2 + 1)? 
Equating this to zero, 
r/(z# + R)?=—r/(2+1r)? 


xa? x d(2)/da 


portional to its breadth and the cube of 
its depth. What are the dimensions of 


the stiffest beam which can be cut from 
a cylindrical log 6 inches in diameter? 
S, the stiffness, varies as b-d* or 
S—k-b:d where k is a _ ccnstant. 
From Fig. 98 it is seen that b? — 36— 
d*; therefore, 
S—kd' vy (36— @) 
Differentiating as a product, 
aS/dd — (kd 2d)/2yV (386 — d*) + 
V (36 — d*) x 3kd@* 
Equating this to zero, 
— kd‘ — 3kd*(36 — d)? 
d? — 108 — 3d? 
d@d —=+V 27 
d = 5.2 
The foregoing examples are sufficient 
to show the enormous utility of this ap- 
plication of the differential calculus, and 
they form also a good exercise in the 
art of differentiation. 
(To be continued) 


vv 
Pennsylvania Convention 
To Be Held in Harrisburg 


The 17th annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Telephone & Traffic 
Association has been scheduled to be 
held at the Penn-Harris Hotel in Harris- 
burg May 20, 21 and 22. H. E. Bradley, 
of Harrisburg, is president of the asso- 
ciation. 
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POINTS OF SUPERIORITY IN THESE 
NEW LENZ TELEPHONE CORDS 


p aa a BRONZE ALLOY 
ACETATE INSULATION 1 


CONDUCTORS 

The Double Wrapped Con- 
With improved moisture-resisting 
and body-acid resisting qualities. 


ductor Ribbon is Bronze Alloy. 

selected for its greater physical 
Its improved insulation resistance 
minimizes possibilities of electrical 




















strength and ability to withstand 
hard usage without breaking. 










MOISTURE-PROOF 
eee uM 1s) IMPREGNATION 
FLEXIBILITY 2 The CELLULOSE ACE- 


TATE insulation is 
impregnated with a special non- 
corrosive moisture-proof com- 
pound providing additional protec- 
tion against electrical leakage. 


Each cord is manufactured 
in accordance to the high- 
est standards of work- 
manship, and thoroughly 
tested. 


Cords of three con- 
ductors or more are 
twisted together so as to give 
maximum flexibility, uniformity 


and less liable to kink. 


LONG WEARING 
OUTER BRAID 


The finest wear resisting 
textile available is used 
in outer braid, assuring 
long life. 
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SEND FOR SAMPLE CORD TODAY! 
We will gladly submit sample Lenz Telephone 
Cord for your personal inspection. = 


LENZ ELECTRI 


1751 NORTH WESTERN AVENUE 


HAVE YOU RECEIVED YOUR FREE LENZ CORD CHART? 


For all types of switchboards and instruments. 
FREE to Telephone engineers and managers! 


CM ACTURING CO: 


e ES LISHED 1904 e e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ah “C = penn " The Logical Pole 


You get unusually high strength (200 pounds 
guaranteed in each of the two wires), perma- 
nence and high electrical conductivity. 



















ROM the forest areas 
of five Southeastern 
States, T-C draws the 
timber that eventually 
becomes T-C Poles. In 
these areas, T-C main- 


Copperweld wire has a thick, welded-on-exte- 
rior of pure copper permanently protecting the 
tough steel core against rusting. The copper 
also gives high electrical conductivity. The 
backbone of steel enables drop wires to stay 
up under heavy ice and wind loadings, and 
prevents stretching, thus making insulation 
last longer; it enables 
the wires to effectively 
resist breakage from 
wind swaying. 


Benoinc. twisting or sud- 
: den temperature changes 
A MAGNIFIED SECTION cannot destroy the molten 
OF COPPERWELD WIRE weld of Copperweld. 


COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 


GLASSPORT, PA. 


tains a corps of more 
than 20 alert, experienced 
timber buyers who are 
constantly locating and 
purchasing the finest pole 
timber -available.. Thus 
is assured a _ continued 
supply of ‘selected pine 

. superior to that 
which could be drawn 
from individual company 
owned tracts. 










TAYLOR-COLQUITT Ce. 
SPARTANBURG,SOUTH CAROLINA 
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STROWGER DIAL TELEPH ONES ON THE S.S. AWATEA 


A 200 line Strowger marine type automatic switchboard is installed, with an attendant’s cabinet. Full inter 
munication is provided between all telephones aboard, and local and trunk communication is possible 
public exchange. 


vessel is in port, by means of flexible connections providing for a maximum of 5 lines to the public excha 
Dialling of the digit “9” calls the operator at the attendant’s cabinet who completes connection 
Local calls are free to passengers and can be taken from any telephone, but trunk calls, 
chargeable, are taken from one of two call-boxes on the vessel. 

number of Officers’ Cabins. 


Incoming calls, however, can be 


by any telephone on the ship. Instruments are fitted in all First-class Cabins and Principal Public 
decorations whilst the remainder are in black; and to avoid any irritation due to excessive noise in¢ 
calls are announced by suitably modulated buzzers instead of bells. 


Enquiry Bureau, Purser’s Office, Wireless Room, Barber’s Shop, Chef’s Office and Tea Pantries, and 


Many of the telephones are finished in ivory to harmonize with the 


NORFOLK HOUSE 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE AN 
ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITE 


NORFOLK STREET 


@ LONDON W.C.2 @ ENG 
LIVERPOOL 7 * ENG 
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od give us good Adventure. . . 


WW 


Half prayer for protection against tempest and uncharted shoal, half pious 
ope for cargoes worth the finding . . . or the taking! the motto of the old Merchant 
Adventurers is a romantic echo from the past to those who go down to the sea in 
juxury ships today. But the simple, though pulse-stirring, words remind one of 
he variety of craft which have since sailed upon the seven seas, and of the march 
of progress which has now made seafaring an exact science, and sea-travelling 


omfortable, secure passage from port to port. 


A typical luxury vessel of today is the S. S. Awatea, operated by the Union 
Steamship Co., of New Zealand Ltd., on the New Zealand-Australia service. Of 
16,000 tons displacement, she has a service speed of 23 knots and is the fastest 
ressel owned by any company registered in New Zealand or Australia. She carries 
566 passengers, some 400 of whom have First-class accommodation. For the 
omfort of passengers and the convenience of officers and crew a Strowger pri- 


ate automatic telephone exchange is installed, and the provision of such high grade 


oor dial telephone service adds the final touch of luxury to this very beautiful vessel. 
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Here and There in the Field 


Spring District Meetings 
Scheduled in Illinois 
Several spring district meetings have 
been scheduled by The Illinois Telephone 
Association, beginning the last of this 
month. A meeting will be held at Mill- 
stadt on April 27 and at Paxton April 
29. The other meetings are scheduled as 
follows: 
Litchfield, May 4; Murphysboro, May 
6; Farmington, May 25; Rockford, May 
27; Clinton, June 8; Marseilles, June 10. 


vv 
Essay Contest Follows 
Exchange Visit 


Officials of the Illinois Telephone Co., 
Jacksonville, Ill., have announced the 
awarding of a $3 prize to Wayne Hem- 
brough, and a $2 prize to Edwin White, 
winners of an essay contest that fol- 
lowed a recent visit of the junior high 
school Torch club members to the cen- 
tral office of the telephone company. 

The boys were taken through the 
plant, and invited,to write a description 
of their visit. The prizes were offered in 
connection with the essay contest. 


vv 
New President of Cincinnati 
& Suburban Bell Company 


The new president of the Cincinnati 
& Suburban Bell Telephone Co. is Archi- 
bald J. Allen, of Cleveland, Ohio, former 
operating vice-president of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. He was elected March 29 
to succeed the late B. T. McBurney, and 
took office April 1. He has been in the 
telephone business since 1907. 





A. J. ALLEN, New President of the 

Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Tele- 

phone Co., Has Been in the Telephone 
Business for 30 Years. 
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Born at Linwood, N. J., April 27, 1881, 
Mr. Allen was educated in public and 
normal schools and at Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass., where he received 
the degree of A. B. in 1907. Following 
graduation, he. obtained employment 
with the Central District & Printing Tel- 
egraph Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and during 
the rest of that year was engaged as 
traffic chief in service-inspecting work. 
In 1908 he became division inspector at 
Butler, Pa., and in 1909 returned to 
Pittsburgh for general traffic work. 

Mr. Allen became associated with the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
August 1, 1910, at New York City, as 
local traffic engineer on the staff of the 
operation and engineering department. 
He was appointed engineer December 1, 
1919, and traffic engineer, March 1, 1927. 

Mr. Allen was named assistant vice- 
president of the A. T. & T. Co. June 1, 
1929, which position he left in April, 
1930, to become operating vice-president 
of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 


vv 
Ohio Bell Makes 


Personnel Changes 

F. M. Stephens, Columbus, Ohio, has 
been elected vice-president in charge of 
operations of the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. to succeed A. J. Allen who resigned 
to accept the presidency of the Cincin- 
nati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co., it 
was announced April 1 by Randolph 
Eide, president, of the Ohio Bell. 

Mr. Stephens who has been vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Ohio 
Bell company’s southwestern area for 
several years, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California in electrical engi- 
neering. He began his telephone career 
in San Francisco in 1909 as a student in 
the engineering department of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. He became 
associated with the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. in 1923 as general superintendent of 
plant. On January 1, 1928, he was made 
general manager of the southwestern 
area and early in 1929 was elected vice- 
president. 

R. E. Marburger, of Cleveland, who 
has been vice-president in charge of pub- 
lic relations, will succeed Mr. Stephens 
as general manager of the southwestern 
area, retaining his official connection as 
vice-president. He will make his head- 
quarters in Columbus. 

Mr. Marburger, a graduate of the Ohio 
State University school of law, entered 
the telephone field in 1912 as a clerk 
for the Central Union Telephone Co. in 
Columbus. He has been vice-president in 
charge of public relations since Febru- 
ary, 1931. 





F. M. STEPHENS, Columbus, Ohio, 

Succeeds to the Office of Vice-Presi- 

dent in Charge of Operations of the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 


Harold J. Barber, who has been vice- 
president in charge of operations for the 
Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone 
Co., has been transferred to Cleveland 
to succeed Mr. Marburger as vice-presi- 
dent in Charge of public relations for the 
Ohio Bell company. 


vv 
Celebrate Completion of 
New Hamilton, Tex., Plant 


The dedication of the new exchange 
building of the Gulf States Telephone 
Co. in Hamilton, Texas, was the sub- 
ject of a feature story in the Hamilton 
Herald-Record of March 12, which occu- 
pied nearly the entire first page of the 
issue. The opening of the new exchange 
was also the theme of advertising copy 
of the local public service company, the 
local lumber company and the telephone 
company on the inside pages of the 
newspaper. 

Open house in the attractive, and 
thoroughly modern, new home of the 
Gulf States company in Hamilton was 
conducted on March 9. Visitors to the 
new exchange were not only greeted by 
the local officers and employes of the 
telephone company but also by Judge 
S. A. Lindsey, president of the com- 
pany, Oscar Burton, general manager, 
S. J. Neel and E. L. McKnight, assist- 
ants to the general manager, all of 
Tyler, and J. N. Hopper, district mana- 
ger with headquarters at Stephenville. 

The staff of local employes includes: 
Frank Truitt, local manager; Miss Artie 
Powell, chief operator and cashier; Mrs. 
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G. E. Hatfield, Miss Beulah Townsend, 


Miss Geneva Neal and Miss Merle King. 
central omce operators; Ben Taylor, 
expert switchboard engineer, and W. E. 


Dunagan, construction foreman. 

Construction of the new home of the 
Gulf States company in Hamilton was 
completed early this year. The _ build- 
ing is a one-story structure, with a base- 
ment, 30 feet by 40 feet in size, of Eng- 
lish type of architecture. It was built 
of hollow tile, with the exterior finished 
in stucco and the inside plastered. The 
wood trim of the interior 
ful dark oak. 

On the ground floor are the lobby, 
with public telephone booths, the oper- 
ating room and operators’ restroom. The 
lobby and restroom are attractively fur- 
nished and the operating room is pro- 
vided with new and up-to-date common 
battery central office equipment. All 
windows are equipped with venetian 
blinds. 


is of beauti- 


The electrical equipment, provided by 
the local Community Public Service Co., 
was designed for the efficiency and com- 
fort of all concerned. The telephone 
booths are equipped with electric fans 
and lights that operate automatically 
when the doors are opened. The word, 
“Telephone,” is conspicuously displayed 
on the outside of the building by 
means of a white-way electrical stand- 
ard. 

The basement of the building houses 
the main distributing frame, 
batteries, power equipment, etc. 

Since the Gulf States company ac- 
quired the Hamilton exchange, in 1910, 
it has increased its list 
from 182 to 661. The movement for the 
modernization of the local telephone 
service was first launched by the Lion’s 
Club of that city in 1929. Although it 
was successful in securing approval to 
the plan by 90 per cent of the sub- 
scribers, the project was postponed 
when the depression came. 

In December, 1935, 
Club again took the initiative, 
circulated a second petition for 
approval of the contemplated improve- 
ment. When the signatures of more 
than 90 per cent of the subscribers had 
been secured by the club for a second 
time, and also the approval of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the telephone 
company, in May, 1936, purchased a lot 
and made plans for erecting a building, 
installing new equipment and rebuild- 
ing its outside plant. This task has 
been accomplished. 


storage 


of subscribers 


however, the 
Lion’s 
and 


now 


vy 
Ohio Company’s Improve- 
ments and Modernization 
Growth of Miami University and also 
Western College for Women both located 
in Oxford, Ohio, are responsible for the 
improvements that have been completed 
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by the Ohio Standard Telephone Co., an 
affiliate of the Associated Public Utilities 
Corp., in its exchange in that place. 

The company has replaced the old 
three-position switchboard with a new 
four-position American Automatic board 
which was cut over recently. Handsets 
have also been installed on all individual 
lines, both business and residence. 

J. E. Albert, vice-president of the As- 
sociated corporation, is authority for 
the statement that the ‘Ohio Standard 
company now has 10 per cent more tele- 
phones in use in Oxford than at the 
previous peak. — 

Among other activities of the Ohio 
Standard Telephone Co. is the installa- 
tion of a universal board in its exchange 
at Trotwood, replacing the old magneto 
board, and common battery service is 
now optional with the local subscribers. 
The company has also added four truck 
crews, using 1%-ton trucks, to its con- 
struction department to handle the new 
work that is being done and which is 
contemplated. 

The Ohio Standard company, as of 
February 15, reinstated discounts for 
prompt payment of bills by its subscrib- 
ers. The company since 1932 has been 
billing on a net basis with no penalty 
for bills overdue. This authority granted 
by the Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
has expired and the company is now 
sending gross bills, and applying dis- 
counts as it did prior to 1932. 

The Ashland Home Telephone Co. of 
Ashland, Ky., another affiliate of the As- 
sociated Public Utilities Corp., late this 
month will start the work at its Lan- 
caster, Ky., exchange of replacing its 
magneto service with common battery 
and the installation of a new two-posi- 
tion switchboard. The company is also 
earrying on reconstruction work at 
Hazard, Ky. 


vy 
Don’t Be Impatient with 
the Telephone Operator 


“Suppose the girls of a telephone ex- 
change were asked who were the most 
pleasant men, women and children in 
their community to do business with 
over the telephone, would they name 
If not, why not?” That interest- 
ing question was asked by a columnist 
in a recent issue of the South Boston 
(Va.) News, under the topic, “Today’s 
Rebounds.” 

He went on to point out that the tele 
phone operator is just as human as your 
mother, wife, sister or friend and feels 
rudeness over the telephone just as keen- 


you? 


ly as you do. 

The Virginia Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., with headquarters at Charlottes- 
ville, operates at South Boston. L. D. 
Densmore, of Charlottesville, is general 
manager and Julian Price, group man- 
ager at South Boston. 


COOK PROTECTION AND 
TERMINAL EQUIPMENT 
ISON THE JOB 


y nP c ves 
Photo Cov es of Canadia acifi L 


in BRAZIL 





Cook equipment helps Brazil- 
ian telephone engineers—as it 
can help you—maintain a high 
standard of service to subscrib- 
ers. 


XB UNPROTECTED 
POLE CABLE TERMINAL 


The _ moisture- 
proof cable en- 
trance, the heavy 
Everdur non-cor- 
rosive terminating 
studs and its un- 
usual tightness 
against weather, 
dirt and _ insects 
are important fea- 
tures of the Cook 
XB Unprotected 
Pole Cable Term- 
inal. 


COOK ELECTRIC CO. 
2700 Southport Ave. Chicago 




















“Their job is no easy one,” says this 
columnist, of telephone operators. “If 
you should pay a visit to the exchange 
during a busy hour, you would readily 
see how they make an occasional mis- 
take (and, certainly, these mistakes are 
rare enough) and why they do not al- 
ways have time to show you special con- 
sideration.” 

Don’t be rude and impatient with tel- 
ephone girls, urges the columnist, for 
“it’s the sunshine you pass that you 
keep.” 


vv 
Lectures Given by 
Dr. F. B. Jewett 


Dr. Frank B. Jewett, of New York 
City, president of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc., delivered four Staf- 


Nebraska Bill 


Little 


ford 
Princeton, N. J., last month on “An En- 
gineer Looks at the Social Implications 
of Scienc.” 


Foundation lectures at 


Dr. Jewett, who formerly taught at 
M. I. T., began his career as assistant 
to Professor Albert A. Michelson at 
Chicago. His industrial career included 
the vice-presidency of Western Electric 
and later of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. He has headed the Labora- 
tories for the last 12 years. 

Dr. Jewett has received honorary de- 
grees from several universities and in 
1928 he received the Edison medal. As 
Stafford Little lecturer, he is succeed- 
ing such distinguished lecturers as 
Grover Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Elihu Root, Chief Justice Hughes, John 
W. Davis and Henry L. Stimson. 


Opposed; 


Indefinitely Postponed 


Y UNANIMOUS vote and without 
B debate, the commerce and commu- 

nications committee of the Ne- 
braska legislature recommended the in- 
definite postponement of legislative bill 
No. 180, asked for by two members of 
the Nebraska State Commis- 
sion, which proposed to give that body 
increased powers over the telephone in- 
dustry. The vote was taken immediately 
after a hearing marked by spirited op- 
position on the part of the telephone in- 
terests. 


Railway 


Two members, whose names were on 
the bill as co-introducers, made and sec- 
onded respectively the motion to kill. 
The third author made a brief appear- 
ance before the committee. He said he 
was neither for nor against it. He said 
he had not studied the bill, and did not 
know whether, if he had, he would know 
what he was talking about. 

Chairman F. L. Bollen of the commis- 
sion said that very largely the bill con- 
sisted of an assembling under one head- 
ing of all of the telephone laws of the 
State passed from time to time, so that 
attorneys, the public, the companies and 
the commission could use it as a guide 
to ascertain the scope of regulation and 
procedure necessary. He said that so 
far as sections 17 and 25 (to which tele- 
phone executives had objected) were 
concerned, he would not object to their 
elimination. However, he thought they 
would strengthen regulation in the pub- 
lic interest. 

One section levied a gross revenue tax 
that would total about $18,000 a year, to 
be paid by the companies and used by 
the commission in financing their regula- 
tion. Mr. Bollen thought that as the 
telephone industry touches more classes 


28 


than any other utility and that a large 
number of persons were not telephone 
users, they should not be taxed for that 
purpose, as is true where the state ap- 
propriates funds for commission investi- 
gation and litigation. 

Mr. Bollen supported the other section 
which would allow the commission, when 
of the opinion from information obtained 
from reports that a company is getting 
a larger return than that to which it is 
entitled, to put into effect 
schedules of 


temporary 
rates to continue for a 
maximum of a year. If it developed 
that they were too low the company 
would be permitted to amortize its loss 
over a certain period. He said the com- 
mission has power now to do that, as 
well as practically all of the other things 
enumerated in the bill. 

Commissioner Good, however, insisted 
that both sections should remain. He 
said that in force in other states they 
had stopped years of litigation over 
rates. Some cases are in the courts as 
long as ten years and the cost is heavy 
to company and public. He said that the 
statute ordered the commission years 
ago to make a physical valuation of all 
public utilities, but never provided 
funds for the purpose. 

As rate-making is based on physical 
valuations the commission should have 
the funds to make them, Mr. Good con- 
tended. This bill provided those funds 
by the tax on gross revenues. He said 
that the practice of taking the figures of 
the utilities and then discounting them 
did not appeal to him as sound. 

Mr. Good declared that the large com- 
panies are making profits close to the 
wartime basis. He pointed out the high 
figure at which A. T. & T. stock is sell- 


ing as an illustration. He said that to 
engage in a rate contest with one of its 
subsidiaries under present conditions 
would be the same as a nation entering 
the world war armed with a toothpick. 
To move on companies with inflated 
rates, money is needed. He said that so 
far as he was informed from his short 
connection with the commission, rates 
charged in Nebraska were “probably” 
not far out of line. 

He cited rates in England and Sweden 
as proving toll charges are excessive. 
He said he knew, of course, that service 
in this country is much better, but ex. 
pressed the opinion several times that 
the people of the United States are 
over-served and given better service than 
they can afford. He said he had read fig- 
ures that show wires are not in use for 
actual conversation more than one and a 
half hours a day. He thought this con- 
dition absurd and resulted in service be- 
yond the needs of the people. 
is too prompt, he thought, and added that 
the country is over-wired. 


Service 


He asserted that companies long ob- 
jected to having to set up depreciation 
accounts, but that when they found that 
they could be used to hide large profits 
they set them up as large as the com- 
missions would stand for. The Nebraska 
commission is cutting them down. 

Commissioner Maupin said that the 
title of the bill, “introduced at the re- 
quest of the railway commission” was 
untrue; that the commission had never 
discussed the bill and that it was never 
before it. It was introduced by his twe 
colleagues in their individual capacities. 
He said he tried to decide cases before 
the commission on the facts and not ac- 
cording to pre-conceived notions. 

Commissioner Bollen said that at the 
state telephone convention two years ago 
Mr. Maupin had called a similar bill he 
(Bollen) had had introduced 
vik,” and he had not been 
this year because he did not wish to 
embarrass him as he assumed he was 
of the same mind still. Mr. Maupin re- 
torted that he still thought the same of 
this bill. 

George M. Kloidy, secretary of the Ne- 
braska Telephone Association, said that 
Hugh Lamaster, for 17 years attorney for 
the state railway commission, would pre 
sent opposing arguments for that or- 
ganization. He said that in the foreign 
countries named by Mr. Good the prop- 
erties were government-owned and tax- 
free, and that where that condition ex- 
ists there is no incentive for the gov- 
ernment to promote development, with 
the result that service is slow and ul- 
satisfactory. He denied there was any 
such spread as Mr. Good charged. 

Mr. Lamaster said that the bill was 4 
copy of the Federal Communications 
Act; that it set up a cumbersome and 
costly system which did not fit into Ne 
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braska conditions, and was not needed. 
As drawn it would fail to carry out the 
purpose of its authors. The federal bill 
deals with toll business and does not 
exchange which repre- 
sents 98 per cent of telephone revenues. 
It is based on an entirely different situa- 
tion that could not be adapted to state 
conditions. The present 
worked well and no emergency exists 


cover service, 


system has 


1at calls for new legislation. 


Mr. Lamaster said that the bill con- 
tains no definition of what constitutes a 
common carrier, and this would give the 
ommission power it does not now pos- 
sess over the small mutuals. This meant 
expense of books and bookkeeping and 
taxes on companies least able to pay. 
The bill provides for a complicated pro- 
cedure, and each section ends up with a 
declaration giving the commission power 
to make all necessary regulations to en- 
force the procedure. 

It gives the commission power to make 
joint rates when the best interest calls 
for companies routing messages and re- 
peals the provision relating to division 
of tolls. He denounced it as an effort to 
imitate the federal government, and pre- 
licted it would result in a sorry and 
costly mess. 

He said that the power asked for with 
respect to reparations would result in 
the state paying more for the time of 
commissioners 





hearing all 
types of complaints than were involved 
in the claims. Where real damages exist, 


engaged in 


the courts exist for hearing them. All 
the talk of necessity of funds for valua- 
tions and all the intricate rules for de- 
preciation accounting set up in the bill 
are absurd in view of the number of 
ompanies that are operating in the red. 

The industry as a whole suffered with 
the rest of the people, and there is no 
use in bothering about valuations when 
these are only a dividends. 
Many companies have no depreciation re- 
serve and are operating on out-of-pocket 


basis. 


base for 


The attorney denounced in unmeas- 
ured terms the section providing for 
temporary rate-making power from the 
exercise of which no appeal could be 
taken. He said this would confiscate prop- 
erty, violate due process of law, and 
would never stand in the courts, citing 
decisions to prove his contention. 

The amortization plan would not work 
out, it was declared. Take, for instance, 
a company with a $2 residential rate. 
The commission thinks the proper rate 
should be $1.50. It puts it into effect. 
There it would remain for the trial rate 
eriod of a year and possibly a year in 
the courts. Then the commission de- 
ides it was wrong and allows the com- 
pany to charge $2.50 until it makes up 
the loss. 

Nobody who knows anything about the 
usiness would believe the volume of 
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business would remain stable. Instead, 
when the company sought to collect 
$2.50—to reimburse it after patrons had 
enjoyed a $1.50 rate for two years—sub- 
scribers would leave it in droves, and 
public relations carefully built up over 
a period of years would be destroyed. It 
would be impossible to get back the 
losses that way. The commission cannot 
get away from the courts by arbitrary 
and unreasonable acts. 

Neither did he believe the section re- 
quiring the industry to finance the costs 
of its own regulation would pass court 
scrutiny as constitutional. It would be 
the same as a district judge asking pay 
to hear a litigant’s case. 
policy; it 


It is not good 
improper atmos- 
phere, with commission and companies 
mutually suspicious. By this 
the commission sought to make itself in- 
dependent of the legislature in the mat- 
ter of funds, when public policy demands 
that the legislature shall say what pub- 
lic money shall be spent for and how. 
The sound policy of the state, supported 
by the courts, is that funds for public 
purposes shall be withdrawn from the 
public treasury only upon specific appro- 
priations of the legislature, whereas this 


creates an 


section 


bill allows the commission unrestricted 
right of withdrawal of funds as it deems 
them to be needed. 

Commissioner Good closed the argu- 
ment with a protestation that it was 
never the intent of the commission to fix 
temporary rate schedules without a hear- 
ing. 

President D. E. McGregor and several 
directors of the state association were 
among those in attendance at the hear- 
ing, but took no part in the discussion. 
This disposes of the most important tele- 
phone legislation before the unicameral. 

A bill lowering from nine to eight 
hours a day the employment of females, 
which was opposed by the industry as 
demoralizing to small exchange personnel 
and impossible under present rates to 
finance, was indefinitely proposed. 

A pending bill permits domestic life 
insurance companies to invest in bonds 
of telephone companies that meet speci- 
fied requirements as to earning power 
and dividend and interest payment rec- 
ords. 

A bill calling for submission of a con- 
stitutional amendment for the election 
in the future of railway commissioners 
on a non-political ballot has been rec- 
ommended for passage by the committee 
to which it was referred. It was amended 
to increase the number from three to 
five, with salaries cut from $5,000 to 
$3,000 a year. 

A bill requiring the railway commis- 
sion to give public notice before issuing 
orders increasing the captal stock of 
common carriers or public utilities was 
passed by the legislature without a dis- 
senting vote. 

















NO. 977HH 
INDOOR 
PROTECTOR 


This sub-station protector is a 
standard of many operating 
companies. 


lt has a special low absorp- 
tion, porcelain base, phosphor 
bronze fuse clips and springs, 
and heavy binding posts with 
treated studs. 


A nickeled brass screw cover 
encloses the discharge blocks. 


Write for samples and further 
information. 
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NEW BATTERY 
to meet today’s 

telephone demands 


Season after season, 
month after month, 
long after the time 
you expect ordinary 
telephone batteries 
to signal feebly for 
replacement, Ray-O- 
Vacs carry on, full- 
powered and hearty. 
They cost no more--- 
but how they cut 
down replacement 
costs. 
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COMPANY 
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MADISON WISCONSIN 
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Commission and 
Court Activities 


‘Communications Exempt 
From FTC Bill 


The U. S. Senate on March 29 passed 
|the amended Federal Trade Commission 
| bill (S1077), together with the amend- 
|ment by Senator White. This latter 
amendment exempts communications 
|}under the Communications Act of 1934 
from the provisions of the bill. 
| The House committee bill does not 
}contain the exemption of communica- 
| tions as provided by Senator White’s 
jamendment. However, it probably will 
| be adopted in conference. Judge Davies 
|of the Federal Trade Commission told 
| the House committee that the commis- 
}sion did not contemplate any general 
| or special investigation of the commu- 
| nications industry. 


vv 
|\Seasonal Rates Cut 


In New Hampshire 
| Revisions in the New England Tele- 
| phone & Telegraph Co.’s rates in New 
|Hampshire have been announced, effec- 
| tive May 1, through the offices of the 
New Hampshire Public Service Commis- 
|sion at Concord. There will be a reduc- 
|tion in minimum charges for service in 
“season service” localities when the pe- 
|riod includes any portion of the months 
|of July to September inclusive. In the 
| future, the charge will be equal to that 
|now collected for five months, at the 
| regular monthly rate. 

Formerly seasonal subscribers in this 
|class were required to pay charges for 
| seven months, even though they used the 
| service for three months or even less. 
| Districts affected by this change are 
| Dublin, Portsmouth, Newcastle. Wallis 
| Sands, Kittery (Me.), Rye Beach, Spof- 
|ford, Sunapee and Wolfeboro. 


vv 
Bell of Canada Reduces 
Telephone Rates 


Rate reduction effective April 1, rep- 
resenting a saving of more than $600,- 
000 per year to telephone subscribers in 
|Ontario and Quebec have been an- 
| nounced by the Bell Telephone Co. of 
| Canada. 
| One of the most important reductions 
jis in the cost of moving business and 
|residence telephones. Of the total sav- 
lings, this phase represents more than 
| $120,000, although the amount of reduc- 
tion to individual subscribers has not 
been announced as yet. 


The extra rate for handset telephones 
has been reduced from 30 cents over 
desk telephones to 15 cents per month. 

In explaining this revision, C. F. Sise., 
president of the Bell company, states 
that the special charge for the handset 
equipment had been made so as to avoid 
a too rapid and uneconomical change- 
over from the older type. 

“Improved design and supply now war- 
rant a reduction,” states Mr. Sise, “and 
the reduced charge should now bring the 
cradle type within the reach of many 
more users. As conditions permit, we 
hope to wholly eliminate the 
charge for this equipment.” 

Reductions of more than $100,000 a 
year are planned for rural telephone 
users. Another item is the reduction on 
“short-haul” person-to-person calls from 
20 cents to 15 cents. The “short-haul” 
surcharges on collect calls will be 
dropped entirely. 

Other reductions include the charges 
for extra directory listings, amounting 
to some $30,000 annually. Special equip- 
ment for the hard-of-hearing has been 
reduced from $2.50 to $1.50 a month. 


vv 
Handset Charge Limited to 


Two Years in Connecticut 

The Southern New England Telephone 
Co. put into effect April 1 its new regu- 
lation reducing from 36 to 24 months 
the period during which a 15-cent month- 
ly additional charge shall be made for 
handset telephones, of which it has more 
than 153,000 in Connecticut. The com- 
pany expects to be able eventually to 
eliminate entirely the extra charge for 
handsets. 


extra 


vv 
Nebraska Commission 


Authorizes Increases 
Increases in rates at a number of the 
exchanges of the Central Nebraska Tele- 
phone Co. were authorized recently by 
the Nebraska State Railway Commic- 
sion. These increases were not made 
uniformly, but with the object of equal- 
izing as well as increasing. 

An increase in business rates of 25 
cents was ordered at Brady, Grant, Max- 
well, and Palisade, 35 cents at Keystone 
and 50 cents at Wellfleet. A 50-cent in- 
crease was ordered on residence rates 
at Maxwell and Brady and 25 cents at 
Wellfleet, while a 15-cent decrease was 
made at Keystone. Farm rates were in- 
creased 25 cents a month at Brady, Im- 
perial, Maxwell, Palisade, Sutherland, 
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Answers to Traffic Ques- 
tions on Page 16 


1. Please refer to preface. 

2. No. 

3. No. 

1. Use your best judgment as 
to when to make the next 
attempt, ordinarily about 
7:00 p. m. 

5. Yes. 














Wellfleet, with a 15-cent cut at Keystone. 
Switching rates were increased 15 cents 
at Grant and 5 cents at Palisade. Other 
minor rate readjustments were made. 

This is the company upon which Com- 
missioner Bollen conducted an experi- 
ment for a time to test his theory that 
ii farm and switching rates were re- 
duced while the farmer was hardest hit 
by the depression, the company would 
get a greater gross revenue than if he 
were forced to quit because he felt he 
could not afford to continue at the old 
rate. 

In the findings in the case Mr. Bollen 
says the testimony shows that the com- 
pany did not improve its operating re- 
turns as a result of that theory and sub- 
sequent rate reductions at six exchanges. 
He twits the company on the fact that 
in the application before the commis- 
sion the company spokesmen said that 
rates sufficient to insure a reasonable re- 
turn were not asked because of the se- 
vere economic depression and adverse 
agricultural conditions and that higher 
rates to produce that result would cause 
heavy discontinuances. 

The commission said it would not pass 
on the reasonableness of the rates asked, 
because it was evident that the higher 
schedule asked would not produce a rea- 
sonable return. Testimony was to the 
effect that the old rates did not produce 
enough to pay operating expenses, let 

lone a return on the investment. 

The average total revenues for the 
last four years were $27,486.53, while op- 
erating revenues averaged $31,771.75. 
Six of the ten exchanges went in the 
red. The figures do not give effect to de- 
ductibles from income, such as taxes, 
charges for uncollectible accounts and 
miscellaneous charges. The commission 
estimates that if the rate adjustments 
applied for had taken effect during and 
for last year the increase in operating 
income would be $482.99. 

The commission and the company had 
a run-in because while operating head- 
quarters are maintained at Grant the 
general offices are at Denver, Colo. On 
this point the findings say: 

‘The applicant maintains its general 
offices at Denver, Colo., a location rather 
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distant from its actual operations. Un- 
doubtedly, if the general offices were 
more centrally located in the area 
served, a distinct reduction in operating 
expenses would be shown. Witness for 
the applicant asserts that the carrying 
on of the business, including location of 
the general office, is entirely a mana- 
gerial function and one which does not 
come under the commission’s regulatory 
jurisdiction. 

The matter of the commission’s power 
to directly order relocation of the gen- 
eral offices is concededly open to ques- 
tion, but consideration of and the effect 
of such location, together with expenses 
incurred as a result thereof, is not. If 
and when it becomes our duty to fix rea- 
sonable rates for the applicant, then this 
matter will become a factor of serious 
consideration in arriving at what those 
rates shall be.” 


vv 
Handset Charge 15 Cents 
After Two-Years’ Usage 


Telephone companies in Florida were 
recently ordered by the Florida Railroad 
Commission to reduce to 15 cents a 
month the extra charge for handset tele- 
phones after 24 months’ consecutive use 
by a subscriber. The charge is 25 cents 
per month until the handset has been in 
use for two years, following which it 
will be 15 cents monthly under the new 
order. 


vv 
Handset Charge Limited 
to 18 Months in Ohio 


The Cincinnati & Suburban Telephone 
Co. was granted authority March 15 by 
the Ohio Public Utilities Commission to 
reduce the period from three years to 
18 months during which users of hand- 
set telephones are charged an additional 
rate, effective April 1. Officials of the 
company estimated the reduction in 
handset charges would save the users 
$17,500 per year. 

The commission also allowed the com- 
pany to revise its toll tariffs to provide 
the same reductions for messages be- 
yond the 56-mile limit which the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. was ordered on 
February 2 to inaugurate April 1. 

7 
Handset Charge Limited 
in West Virginia 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. recently reached an agreement with 
the West Virginia Public Service Com- 
mission to eliminate the additional 15- 
cent monthly charge for handset tele- 
phones after they have been in use 18 
months or more, effective April 1. On 
January 1, 1938, the extra charge will 
be eliminated entirely. Other new tariffs 
provide for a reduction in intrastate toll 
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rates and several miscellaneous charges. 

These reductions, together with cuts 
ordered since the commission initiated 
its investigation of the rates, tolls and 
charges of the company in 1935, will re- 
sult in a saving of $368,000 annually to 
telephone subscribers in West Virginia, 
according to Commissioner Nethken. 

It is estimated there are 55,000 hand- 
set users in the state at present. 


vv 
Ohio Bell Reduced 
Rates Go Into Effect 


In accordance with an agreement 
made with the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission accepting its order, the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. put into effect April 
1 reduced rates for local exchange serv- 
ice, for a large classification of intra- 
state long distance calls, as well as a 
number of auxiliary telephone charges. 
As a result of this action Columbus sub- 
scribers will share substantially in the 
reductions which will total approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 for the entire territory 
served by the company. 

Local subscribers also will share in a 
$150,000 saving annually due to intra- 
state long distance reductions. These 
reductions are effective on all calls of 
72 miles or more in length with reduc- 
tions on some calls of 56 to 72 miles. 
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ELEPHONE PRUNERS 


This powerful pruner cuts closer, is stronger 
than any other similar tool on the market. 
Can be operated in close tangled growth; 
cutting easily and cleanly branches up to 
1/2” in diameter. No trouble with spring 
breakage. 

Here is the only pruner with the famous 
Seymour Smith "Center Cut" construction; 
safety catch to lock blade closed; one piece 
tempered tool steel blade; reinforced hook; 
extra long life spring; ball bearing pulley; 
highest quality chain; unbreakable iron head. 





Designed by experts for experts; demanded 
by public utility companies everywhere, it 
will pay you to write for literature and prices. 


SEYMOURSMITH & SON, 
124 Main Street 
OAKVILLE, CONNECTICUT 
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Flashes and Plugs—News Briefs and Comments 


The funeral services of Mrs. Pearl 
Wilk, in Los Angeles, Calif., were trans- 
mitted by long distance telephone to 
relatives in New York City and Virginia 
City, Minn. 


x * 


Press observers counted 692 horses in 
President Roosevelt’s inaugural parade, 
and also commented on the fact that 
there were no buggies. 


* * 


The prediction is made that federal 
nuisance taxes—including taxes on tele- 
phone and telegraph messages—will be 
continued after July 1—and maybe “‘for- 
ever. 


The usual average of long distance 
telephone calls at Louisville, Ky., is 5,000 
a day, but it reached 7,000 during the 
first days of the recent flood. 


* * 


Fourteen more Great Lakes steamers 
have been equipped with ship-to-shore 
radio telephone service, making 36 in all. 
Connection to land lines is made through 
the exchange of the Lorain (Ohio) Tele- 
phone Co. 

* * 

Sixty-two patrons of the Rural Devel- 

opment Corp. at Farson, Iowa, struck for 


lower electric light rates, refused to use 
the service and went back to kerosene 
lamps. The company removed their 
meters. 


“Business calls demand good telephone 
manners,” says the Cleveland News. 
“Your office is often judged by the way 
the telephone is answered. To improve 
your telephone manners, concentrate on 
brevity, diction and politeness.” 


* a 


The Bell System reports that the total 
number of toll and long distance calls 
in 1936 was 12 per cent greater than in 
1935, and only 10 per cent less than in 
the record year of 1930. 


* * 


The Fleming Museum of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont has collected an ex- 
hibit of early telephone equipment un- 
der the direction of J. W. Farnsworth, 
a pioneer telephone builder and _ op- 
erator in that state. 


* * 


At the cable conference to be held in 
London, the question of raising cable 
rates will be discussed. Such increases 
are expected to extend the use of inter- 
national telephone and air mail services. 





Beginning at five cents on the rates for 
the shorter distances, they reach a maxi- 
mum saving of 20 cents. 


vv 
Applicant for Service Must 


Provide Right of Way 


The Superior Court of Pennsylvania 
sustained the Pennsylvania Public Serv- 
ice Commission and dismissed the case 
of Kiely vs. Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
intervenor, 189 Atl. 799. The commis- 
sion had ordered the appellant, as ap- 
plicant for electric service from the rear 
of the premises of buildings being erect- 
ed by him, to give the company a right 
of way for poles in the rear. 

The court held that the order of the 
commission was not unreasonable, since 
the use of the poles would be restricted 
tor distribution purposes and could not 
be utilized by the company to carry high 
voltages for transmission purposes. 

A utility may exercise reasonable 
judgment in the selection of the route 
for its right of way, the court held. 
The order of the commission was held 
not to be unreasonable because of the 
failure to limit the term of the right 
of way to a reasonable period of time. 


“There could be no continuity of serv- 
ice,” the court ruled, “if the utility at 
some time in the future found itself 
without rights of way over which it 
could serve the public and in the posi- 
tion of a trespasser on private property, 
due to the expiration of rights of way 
previously granted to it.” 

The court held, further, that the com- 
pany would be liable for injury to per- 
sons or property through any fault in 
the construction of its lines. The re- 
quirement that should the applicant de- 
mand underground service, he must pay 
the difference in cost between such serv- 
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ice and pole service, as required by the 
company’s tariff rules, was held not to be 
unreasonable. 

he question in this case was held by 
the court to be an administrative one 
which the law requires to be determined 
by the public service commission. “It 
is not for us to interfere with their find- 
ing,’ said the commission, “when there 
is sufficient 


evidence to their 


The report of the com- 


sustain 
iclusion. 


mission fully justifies the order made.” 


vv 
Mansfield (Ohio) Company 


Loses Appeal to Court 
The Mansfield (Ohio) Telephone Co. 
on March 24 lost its appeal to the Ohio 
Supreme Court to set aside an injunc- 
tion restraining the company from con- 
structing telephone lines along the high* 
way on the property of William J. 
Dudley 
snip 
When the before the 
court, judges refused to hear it, accord- 


and 
Donough, in Worthington town- 


appeal came 


ing to newspaper dispatches, thus up- 
holding the decision of Common Pleas 
Judge C. H. Huston and the district 
court of appeals 

William 


granted a 


Donough 
injunction by 
their petition which 
claimed the company planned to erect a 
their and 
would trees on 
March 27, 


and Dudley 
permanent 


Huston on 


were 


Judge 


line on 
line 
land 


page 28) 


telephone 
that the 
their 


property, 
destroy 
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vv 
New Commission 
Replaces Regulatory Body 


The House of Representatives of the 


Pennsylvania legislature concurred 
March 31 in Senate amendments to the 
bill abolishing the 24-year-old 


Public Service Commission. 


Pennsy]- 
The 
old seven-member commission, under the 


vanla 


new law, is replaced by the Pennsylva- 
nia Public Utilities Commission 
prised of five members. 
signed the bill 
nounced 


com- 
Governor Earle 
late March 31 and an- 
the appointment of Dennis J. 
Driscoll, of Warren, Pa., as chairman. 
term in the United 
Representatives, Mr. 
Driscoll came into national prominence 
about a year ago when he discovered 
avalanche of sent 
Pennsylvania to Congressmen in 
opposition to the “death-sentence” clause 
in the Wheeler-Rayburn utilities bill, 
faked. 

Previous to his election to Congress in 
1932, Mr. Driscoll had been president of 
the school board in Warren, Pa., for 25 
years. 


While serving a 


States House of 


that an telegrams, 


from 


were 


Prior to that he had been a mem- 
er of the board for 10 years, the young- 
est man to hold that in the 
county. When a young man he taught 
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position 


school for several years and later stud- 
ied law, being admitted to the bar the 
same day he volunteered as a private in 
the Spanish-American War. He gained 
valuable experience as an assistant Fed- 
eral district attorney and applied him- 
self to becoming thoroughly familiar 
with legislative matters and law. 

Mr. Driscoll has been a 
and attorney for the 
Co. of Ridgeway, Pa., 
has the reputation of 


director of 
Home Telephone 
1926. He 
being competent, 
work and fair-minded 
and is expected by those who know him 
to make an excellent commissioner. 


vv 
Southern Bell Tax 


Suits Dismissed 
On motion of counsel for the Southern 
Bell Telephone and Telegraph Co., the 
United States District Court of Mont- 
gcomery, Ala., recently dismissed the two 
suits in which the company had sought 
to avoid payment of the state’s tax of 
4 per cent on its gross receipts for the 
last two The suits had been 
pending against Henry S. Long, as chair- 
man of the Alabama Tax Commission. 
In effect, the voluntary dismissal of the 
suits means that the company will pay 
the 4 per cent 
involved. 
The 4 per cent rate, established by the 
1935 legislature, was alleged to be dis- 


since 


thorough in his 


years. 


rate for the two years 


criminatory and unconstitutional by the 
telephone company, since other public 
utilities were charged only 2% per cent 
on gross receipts. The recent 
ture restored the 2% per cent 


2 


legisla- 
rate to 
the telephone company and the contro- 
versy over the rates was dropped. 


vv 
Appropriation for Nebraska 


Commisson Questoned 
Chairman Brady of the Nebraska leg- 
islative appropriations committee has 
served upon members of the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission what the 
members thereof take to be an ultima- 
tum. 
retains C. A. Ross as its rate expert 
after September 1 next, when he is pre- 
sumably slated to go, the committee will 
not recommend any measurable sum for 
extra help and rate investigations. 

Chairman F. L. Bollen of the commis- 
sion asked if the committee wanted to 
dictate whom a constitutionally-created 
state body should employ. 

Chairman Brady replied that he had 
personal knowledge of the value of Mr. 
Ross’s services, and intimated his belief 
that “office politics” should not be al- 
lowed to deprive the state of the serv- 
ices of a man who had saved the ship- 


It is that unless the commission | 


pers millions. of dollars in rate contro- | 


versies. He also questioned the com- 
mission as to why it went outside the 





This unprotected cable terminal, 
constructed of heavily galvanized 
iron, is unusually rugged and dur- 


able. 


permits cable entering from either 


The reversible zinc hood 


top or bottom. A really modern 
Write for further de- 
tails on this and other Sands pro- 





terminal. 


tection devices. 


SANDS PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT 


is made by: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


COMPANY 





Distributed by: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 
Export Distributors: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD. 
Chicago 
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He was told that 
Nebraska engineers, 
services were desirable and who 
had proper equipment, are holding bet- 
ter jobs with the utilities. 

The commission asks $15,000 for the 


staltc for an engineer. 
it as because 


whose 


next two years for special rate investi- 
Chairman Bollen said that a 
complaint had been filed with the com- 


gations. 


mission challenging the reasonableness 
of the exchange rates charged by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co.: that 


apparently these are 20 per cent higher 
than the same performed by 
other companies in the class A classifi- 
cation, and that a large sum would be 
necessary to carry on an 

that might promise results. 


service 
investigation 


vv 
“Shocking Language” Over 
Telephone; Jailed and Fined 


n Attica, Ohio, L. H. Gillett was fined 
$500 and costs and sentenced to 30 days 
in jail for 


using “shocking language” 
telephone. His son was arrested 
for speeding by a Norwalk pa- 
and Gillett, thinking a state 
highway patrolman was involved, called 
up the Bellevue station of the highway 
patrol and told them what he 
thought about patrolmen. 

Then, as a finale, he is alleged to have 
torn the telephone from the wall. The 


over the 
recently 
trolman 


really 


joint application of the Arthur Mutual 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the IIli- 
nois Consolidated Telephone Co. for an 
order consenting to and approving and 
authorizing the sale by the former and 
purchase by the latter of all the for- 
mer’s property and for a certificate of 
consent and necessity to the Illinois 
Consolidated Telephone Co. 

April 9: Hearing in Springfield on ap- 
plication of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. for authority to sell to the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. 16 No. 14 
teletypewriters and associated equip- 
ment located on the premises of sub- 
scribers in various municipalities in Ili- 
nois. 

April 9: Hearings in Springfield on ap- 
plication of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. for authority to purchase from the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. certain 
telephone property in the vicinity of 
Caseyville, St. Clair County. 


Louisiana Public Service Commission 


March 19: In the case of the commis- 
sion against the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Inc., relative to rates, 
charges and practices for telephone ser- 
vice within the state, order issued 
amending previous orders Nos. 1654 and 
1725 providing that the sums of $9,128.63 
and $4,097.66, respectively, be paid di- 
rect to Mark Wolff, public utility consul- 
tant, instead of to the commission. These 
amounts covered assessments due in con- 
nection with expenses incurred during 
certain specified periods. 

The amendment was made “in view 
of the majority decision in Case No. 340 
in equity, United States District Court, 
Eastern District of Louisiana — South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. ver- 


sus Louisiana Public Service Commis- 
sion, et al. In all other respects orders 
Nos. 1654 and 1725 to remain the same.” 
Nebraska State Railway Commission 

March 31: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Central Nebraska Tele- 
phone Co. for readjustment of rates at 
various exchanges, found that present 
rates are not producing revenues suffi- 
cient to pay reasonable return on prop- 
erty and that proposed rates will still 
be insufficient; request granted as 
asked. 

March 31: Application of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for authority 
to supply service to employes at two- 
thirds of scheduled rates, found reason- 
able and in accordance with a rule of 
regulation widely in effect; granted. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

March 25: Hearing on the matter of 
lower electric and telephone rates for 
the village of Fairfax. The Oklahoma 
Telephone Co. operates at Fairfax. 

West Virginia Public Service 
Commission 

March 25: Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. granted more latitude in 
its standard supply contract with the 
Western Electric Co. 

Under an old ruling, the commission 
ordered that the goods returned to the 
electric company should not exceed the 
value of $500 in one year. Under the 
amendment the commission will permit 
the telephone company to return such 
supplies but specifies that in no year 
must the difference between the cost of 
the supplies returned and the allowance 
for them exceed $500. 


Northern Ohio Telephone Co. deprived 
him of service. 













vy 
Commission Rulings and 


Schedule of Hearings 


Federal Communication Commission 
Washington, D. C. 

March 18: Telephone wire certificate 
filed with the telephone division by the 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Co., Newark, 
N. J., requesting authority to supple- 
ment existing facilities between Borden- 
town and Burlington, N. J. 

March 29: Telephone wire certificate 
filed with the telephone division by the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. of 
Baltimore, Md., requesting authority to 


--and here are 


A tough cutting job 
3 reasons why 


doesn’t have to be a 
wrestling match... 


AGGLE and hack! Mangle and maul! é : 

better way of describing a tough cutting job 

that's done with so-called ‘cheap’ cutters. Public 
utilities purchasing agents who believe in efficient tools 
as a means of saving energy, time and money have 
adopted Vacuum Grip Diagonals as standard. Individu- 
ally heat treated and oil tempered through and through 
(not case hardened) for extra hardness and extra length 
of life. Slightly higher in first cost but by far your ‘‘best 
buy’ on the cost-per-year basis. 


No 87 —HEAVY DUTY DIAGONALS. 
. 


NS 
= 


There's no 





FIG.1\9. POLARIZED TELEPHONE RINGER 


a = 


An exclusive 


. su 2me »*xisti facilities stwe Vacuum Grip pattern; the most powerful 

be —— os on a — diagonals made. Perfectly matched blades, hand filed. 

, & , orner and Mt. armony, Md. Tapered nose for confined spaces. Fashioned spring 

_ March 30: Telephone wire certificate tempered handles that prevent hand bruising from heavy 
s filed with the telephone division by the pressure. Free-riding joint, opens at a touch, speeding 

y & Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. request- UP work. Full polished to resist rust. Length 7''—$2.50. 
t. 


No 86 —HEAVY DUTY DIAGONALS. Similar to 
s above but smaller, for use where diagonals 
of medium size can be used to best advantage. Like 
No. 87, this patten has tremendous cutting power and 
structural strength. Buffed to a high finish. No. 86— 
6"'—$2.00. No. 85—5''—$1.65. No. 84—4""—$1.50. All 
three patterns have bow type handles. 

—STANDARD DIAGONALS. Specially de- 
signed for electricians, switchboard me- 
chanics and radio repairmen. Light construction but 
built with an extra factor of strength. Blades specially 
edged for cutting the insulation as well as the wire; 
tapered for reaching small wire in confined spaces. 
Buffed to a high finish. No. 186—6''—$1.90. 185—5''—$1.75. 


; | ing authority to supplement existing fa- 
cilities between West Memphis and 
Marked Tree, Ark. 

March 30: The commission approved 
a form letter to be issued by the account- 
ing department granting requests for ex- 
> tension of time for filing Report Form H No. 186 
for holding companies for the year 1936 
until April 30, 1937, with the under- 
standing that the reports be filed earlier 
than that date if practicable. 


automatic 





illustrates the 


Illinois Commerce Commission 
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~ 8 ; FORGED STEEL PRODUCTS CO., NEWPORT, PA. 
ot April 8: Hearing in Springfield on 
S we application of the C T & N Telephone sort ue re 
iz § Co. for an order authorizing the issue of acuum © a rie 
> . $75,000 par value of first mortgage 5 per Pi we ik ip Sra 
> te cent bonds series C and authorizing exe- liers he 
< . - ‘ \. bl 
3 cution of supplemental indenture to A. ‘ Con OS ee ae ee 


“ te 


OVER A MILLION IN USE euugggeee 


you to make running tests at our 
H. L ndsey as trustee. risk. Write for details—Today. 


April 9: Hearing 


ment of 


AL iia 
assen 


in Springfield on 


APRIL 10, 1937 > 




















Rates for 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


in this section 


furnished upon request 








CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 





Kennecott Wire and Cable Company, 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corpo- 
ration (formerly American Electrical 
Works), Phillipsdale, R. 1.—Paper tele- 
phone cable, switchboard cable, bare 
copper wire. Chicago office: 20 N. 
Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 
Bldg.; New York: 100 E. 42nd St. 











CABLE LUBRICANTS 





Albany Underground Cable Lubricant, 
adopted by the Bell System for pulling 
lead sheathed cable.—Inert chemically— 
Will not separate—Ease where cable 
removal is necessary—Less strain—Ad- 
heres to the sheath. Write for particu- 
lars. Adam Cook’s Sons, Inc., Linden, 


N. J. 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 














T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 
B. C., Canada—Western Red Cedar 


Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 














Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
i Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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The Manufacturers’ 
Department 


Price Increases of 
Protective Equipment 


Increases in prices of telephone ma- 
terials, which have been predicted for 
some months, are now becoming reali- 
ties. An increase was announced April 
1 by the Cook Electric Co., Chicago, in 
the prices of its protective equipment. 
The Automatic Electric Co. placed into 
effect April 5 a comparable increase on 
its line of Sands protective equipment. 

It is understood that other protective 
equipment manufacturers are 
making price increases of 


likewise 
their prod- 
ucts. 


vv 
Upward Trend of 


Prices World Wide 

The upward trend of prices for com- 
modities and raw materials referred to 
a number of times in TELEPHONY as a 
basis for increases in prices of manu- 
factured products is not confined to the 
United States alone. A recent issue of 
the London (England) Daily Mail con- 
tained an article by L. D. Williams, its 

ty editor, telling of cable manufactur- 
ers raising their prices. 

“The tendency for prices of manu- 
factured goods to rise as a result of the 
advance in leading commodity prices is 
becoming more marked,” says Mr. Wil- 
liams. “The latest example of this sig- 
nificant trend is provided by an increase 
of approximately 10 per cent, which the 
cable makers have just put into effect 
in the prices 
ucts. 


of certain of their prod- 
“These are rubber-covered indoor ca- 
bles. They have been put up because of 
the rise in rubber over the last few 
months. Two or three months ago 
prices of outside main distribution ca- 
bles were raised because of the advance 
in copper and lead. It may be that 
prices will have to be put up again.” 


vv 
Le Carbone Announces 
New Dry Cells 


The Le Carbone Co., 
announces 


of Boonton, N. J., 
the perfection, after many 
years of experiment, of its long promised 
high-capacity primary-power carbon 
cells. This company, which is said to 
have pioneered the principle of air de- 
polarization, has developed this new and 
different type of primary cell combining 
the reliability and high voltage of pre- 


vious types with greatly 
pacity. 


increased ca- 


Installation and maintenance of pri- 
mary cells have been a considerable prob- 
lem for many users, and it has been the 
aim of Le Carbone to develope large ca- 
pacity dry cells to render installation a 
simple, rapid and inexpensive procedure. 

The Le 
cell was marketed about two years ago. 
That particular cell, falls just 
short of the company’s ideal capacity for 
many applications where continuous dis- 
charge depletes a cell of less than 500 
ampere-hour capacity in too 
time. The new 


Carbone type 517 “AD” dry 


however, 


short a 
products are designed 
along the same reliable lines as the type 
517 “AD” cell, but in view of the unusual 
capacity of these 
electrolyte has been adopted. 

The new cells are built into attractive 
black moulded boxes, and are completely 
and effectively sealed. Provision is made 
for the introduction of water at the lo- 
cation where the cells are installed. Un- 
til this water is added, the 
thus reducing weight and both 
shipping and handling After 
these cells have been in service for a 
time the electrolyte thickens making the 


new products a liquid 


electrolyte 
is solid, 


costs. 


product in every way a dry cell. 

These cells are thrown away when dis- 
charged, there is no ex- 
pense of maintenance in connection with 
the renewals beyond that of simply con- 
necting up a set of new cells 


consequently 


These new cells involve, in addition to 
air depolarization, what is claimed as 
an entirely new and fundamental fea- 
ture of regeneration. It is this regen- 


Make PERMANENT, Good 
Connections without Solder 


A loose or rusty connection on a tele- 
phone line causes high resistance and as a 
result, transmission of sound over that line 
is unsatisfactory. 

Allen brass connectors make permanent, 
good connections without 
solder. To install, all 
that is needed is a wrench 
or pliers. For example 
note illustration at left: 
insert wires in slotted por- 
tion of connector, screw 
on nut and tighten, there- 
by completing connection. 

Made in three sizes. 
Write for samples! 
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THE ALLEN ELECTRIC Co. 


2120 E. 19th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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ASALES ORGANIZATION EXCLUSIVELY 


TELEPHONE BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
CITIZENS TRUST BLDG. FT. WAYNE, IND. 
135 S. SECOND ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








JOHN C. LARKIN & COMPANY 


Consulting 
Accountants and Engineers 
Specializing in a Professional Service to 
Telephone Utilities Covering the Field of 
ccounting and Engineering 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Syracuse, New York 











Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 


ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 
Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 








NOW—ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit me 


ar! 


for operator's sets at 
; new low price — . 
14.85. No batteries a 3 


needed. 
ee 


Sent on Trial 


Schauer Machine Co 


Cincinnati, Ohio 














erative power that enables the cells to 
yield twice the capacity for a given quan- 
tity of electrolyte, hence the cubic vol- 
ume of battery for a given capacity is 
less than of any primary battery. 

These cells must be used within their 
current ratings. On any work within 
such ratings the cells are fully guaran- 
teed. The types now being placed on the 
market are not designed for heavy inter- 
mittent work. They are especially suited 
for railway lamp lighting and signaling, 
telegraph and telephone work, control 
circuits, radio tubes, instruments and 
all such applications where there are no 
heavy peak load requirements. 

Types 618 and 619 cells have an open 
circuit voltage of 1.4 volts, the same as 
all other carbon cells. The Type 2618 
cell has two sets of elements in series 
giving a cell of 2.8 volts open circuit for 
use where housings are crowded. As 
with all other types of Le Carbone air 
depolarized cells the operating voltage 
is steady and practically constant. These 
new cells, however, deliver full capacity 
at one volt or over depending upon the 
average current output. 

The continuous discharge ratings on 
the new “AD” cells are as follows: 

Type 618—0.250 amperes 
Type 2618—0.250 amperes 
Type 619—0.500 amperes 

The ideal operating load for continu- 
ous work is 20 per cent less than the 
foregoing, the company states. On in- 
termittent work the continuous output 
rating can be doubled, but in such appli- 
cations the rest periods must aggregate 
daily the same time as the discharge pe- 
Within these ratings the guar- 
anteed capacities are: 


riods. 


TYPt Amp. Hours Watr Hours 
618 (1.4 v.) 850 1000 
2618 (2.8 v.) 425 1000 
619 (1.4 yv) R50 1000 


These cells are claimed to withstand 
low operating temperatures. 


vv 
Kellogg Names Three 


New Vice-Presidents 
George A. Yanochowski, president of 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chi- 
cago, has just announced that the board 
of directors on March 30 elected L. B. 
Sauer a vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing; George R. Eaton a vice- 
president in charge of engineering, and 
H. E. Billington a _ vice-president in 
charge of sales. C. F. Reynolds has been 
elected assistant treasurer and assistant 
secretary. 








TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 


will give you service e 
which will be pleasing ~~ 


! 








APRIL 10, 1937 


PLANT 
ENGINEERING 
and 
Ge) hyn iilengte). 


Building and Rebuilding 
Telephone Plants 


Consultation Services 
> 


Wiring Jobs, Installations, 
Switchboard Alterations 


> 
Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Engineering 
Flare! 
Construction Co. 
103! West Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 














Telephone Securities Corporation 
120 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Franklin 018! 


Underwriters and distributors 
of securities of Independent 


telephone companies 
Inquiries invited 











J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organisation, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 


8824 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 











Accounting, Tax and Rate Consultant I 


22 Years Continuous Contact 
with Telephone Organizations 


C. B. RUSSELL 


Interurban Bldg. Columbus, Ohio 








JOHN M. COOK 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Specializing in toll compensation matters—for 
the better part of twenty-nine years. 


Standard Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 





B BURGESS 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





HELP WANTED 





WAN TED—Accountant, age 25 to 35, 
preferably with telephone and some audit- 
ing experience. Address handwritten ap- 
plication to Telephone Engineering & Con- 
struction Co., Dime Savings Bldg., Lima, 
Ohio. 








FOR SALE 


Death of owner necessitates selling of 
telephone exchange Of about 250 stations 
located in heart of Red River Valley in 
North Dakota. New board—lines in ex- 
cellent condition—own some toll lines. 
Wish to close estate. P. M. Borman, 
Abercrombie, North Dakota. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANT ED — Experienced 
cable splicer, 12-14 years’ experience, also 
aerial and underground construction. Ad- 
dress 8613, care of TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED! As “manager 
and repairman of magneto telephone sys- 
tem. Am fully qualified and can build up 
business. Write Box 721, Chico, Calif. 











TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS | 


will give you service 
which will be pleasing 











Reconditioned 
Switchboard Jacks 


Lamp 
Answering 
Multiple 
Individual 


Combined Drops and 
Jacks 
Lamps and Lamp Caps 
° 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
& SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Locate cable trouble with the CANTY 
FAULT FINDER. This new cable test- 
er operates on two dry cells and locates 
all cable faults (except opens). There 
are two binding posts for lead wires to 
bad cable pairs. Adjustment of tone is 
simple,—move lock nut up or down. Size 
3”x4"x7”. No telephone exchange should 
be without the CANTY FAULT FIND. 
ER. Price $12.50 postpaid complete. 
less head set. Address 


JERRY CANTY, Hopkins, Mo. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





BY ENGINEER having spevialized in 
telephone engineering and appraisals. Six- 
teen years’ experience. Details and refer- 





ences furnished. Address 8573, care 
TELEPHONY. 
EXECUTIVE POSITION preferably 


with large operating company desired by 
telephone engineer with wide experience 
in dial systems, equipment, traffic and 
costs. Now employed. Address 8610 % 
TELEPHONY. 


POSITION DESIRED by telephone 
engineer with executive experience, aged 
38, college graduate, now employed in tele- 
phone engineering with 14 years’ experi- 
ence. Address 8564, care of TELEPHONY. 





WANTED—Employment in telephone 
field. Ten years’ experience in construc- 
tion, switchboard maintenance, cable splic- 
ing and general trouble shooting. Can 
furnish reference. Address 8583, care of 
TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED by Ist class 
Cableman, 20 years’ experience with 
Bell and Independent; or would accept 
job as manager of exchange. Address 
8580, care of TELEPHONY. 





EXPERIENCED line and repair man 
wants work or will lease a place on 
monthly payments. Go anywhere; good 
references. Address 8554, care of TeEL- 
EPHONY. 








Condensed 
News 


Franchises 


Macome, ILL.—A renewal franchise has 
been granted the Illinois Commercial 
Telephone Co. here. 

NEVADA, lowA—aA 25-year renewal fran- 
chise has been granted the Iowa Conti- 
nental Telephone Co. here. 


Miscellaneous 


MILAN, Ga.—Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Conley 
have purchased the local exchange from 
the Southeastern Telephone Co. of 
Georgia. New operators are Miss Myrtis 
Vaughn and Miss Bessie Lee Conley 

Genoa, Iti.—Elmer Prain has suc- 
ceeded Clarence Butcher as manager of 
the Genoa and Kirkland exchanges of 
the De Kalb-Ogle Telephone Co. 

STREATER, ILL.—Frank B. Insley has 
resigned as general superintendent of 
the Illinois Valley Telephone Co. with 
headquarters here. Mr. Insley, who has 
been with the company for 25 years, 
retired with a pension under the com- 
pany’s benefit system, and plans to en- 
ter business for himself. His successor 
is Silas Randolph of Bloomington who 
has been associated with the Illinois 
Telephone Co. at Jacksonville and the 
Wabash Telephone Co. at Bloomington. 

GREENE, Ilowa—The Postal Telegraph 
Co. has opened a new telegraph office in 
the office of the lowa State Telephone 
Co. here. 

Vittisca, IowA—The Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. has sold its interests 
here to the Villisca Farmers’ Mutual 
Telephone Co. for $2,500. The Mutual 
company states that free service to 
nearby towns will be continued. 

West CHESTER, lowA—Leonard Strohm 
is now manager of the West Chester 
Telephone Co., having resigned his posi- 
tion with the Iowa Continental Tele- 
phone Co. last fall. He was located at 
Washington for six years. 

Loneton, Kans.—The Longton Tele- 
phone Exchange was purchased last fall 
by Holden L. White of Elk City and his 
brothers-in-law, Robert and Russell Pow- 
ell of Havana. The three also operate 
the Elk City and Havana exchanges. 

HERMAN, Nes.— Herman’s one-man 
telephone company has just completed 
“his” 30th year in the business and in 
his own words, “is still going strong.” 

The “company” is John H. Johnson, 
owner and manager of the Herman Tele- 
phone Co., rated one of the most suc- 
cessful small exchanges in eastern Ne- 
braska. Mr. Johnson assumed charge 
January 1, 1907, after farming 10 years, 
and since has been manager, “trouble- 
shooter” and general handy man for the 
exchange serving 350 subscribers. 

When it’s necessary, he can handle the 
operator’s job too. 

TRENTON, TEXAS—George Morrison has 
settled with the Community Publi 
Service Co. and the Southwest Telephone 
Co. for the death of his son, Joy Morri- 
son, who was killed in Trenton last May 
when he came in contact with a tele 
phone wire across the sidewalk. The 
telephone wire was touching a live elec- 
tric wire. The estimated sum of settle- 
ment was $2,600 and court costs, to be 
paid by the two companies. 
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